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Unequaled for Toilet, Nursery, and Bath. 


100 years old and b: tter than it ever was. 


9 There are soaps offered as substitutes for b 
Pears which re phat he sure es pet Pears 
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GODEYS MAGAZINE ~~ 
CON THN TS. 
JUNE, 1895. 
Edited by Harry Wakefield Bates. 
Frontispiece—June ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ a 562 
Verse and drawing by G. W. Hood. 
Artists in their Studios—//. , ‘ . W.A. Cooper. 563 


An account of the life of Mr. Henry Mosler and his work. 
Illustrated from photographs by the author of Mr. Mosler 
and some of his principal paintings. 


Trilby as a Play. ‘ . ‘ ‘ . Beaumont Fletcher 570 


A critical review of the much-talked-of drama. Illustrated. 


A Field for Artists ‘ , . Alfred Godwin . 579 
Explaining and illustrating the possibilities in the line of 
stained glass work. With reproductions of some recent 
American designs. 


The National Academy of Design ‘ . W.A. Cooper. 583 


Notes on the Seventieth Annual Exhibition, and views taken 
in the galleries. 

An Exhibition of Religious Art. , . S. Turner Willis 590 
A collection of religious objects recently shown in New York. 
Illustrated. 

The Choir-Boy of Trinity P , ‘ . Charles F. Howell 595 
A millionaire’s discovery. Headpiece and pictures by G. 
Willard Bonte. 

Marmaduke’s Coup d@’Etat . ‘ Tsabel Bowman Finley 600 
How an obstacle in the course of true love was de:z alt with. 
Pictures by H. M. Walcott. 


Rounded with a Sleep—A Short Story . Fohn Henry Dick 610 
How Tweed was Detected. , ‘ . Henry Mann 614 


A succinct recital of the events of a famous period. With por- 
trait of Mr. Tilden. 

Then and Now—A Poem ‘ ‘ ‘ . Robert D, McKay 621 
With full-page picture by the author. 

The School of the Capital of Art ‘ . Emily Varian. 621 
An interesting description of the French Conservatory and 
the methods of the professors. 


Mist-—-A Poem ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ . Charles I. Lester 628 
Illustrations by the author, 
The Masterpieces of Italian Sculpture . . Rupert Hughes . 630 


The works of the most important periods of the art in Italy. 
Illustrated, 

Music in America: I1.—Dudley Buck . , , , , 640 
On American music in general and one of its pioneers in par- 
ticular. With portrait of Mr. Buck and a page of his music. 

A Feminine Device ; ; : . Hattie Lummis . 645 
A yacht-trip that ended with fair weather. Picture by C. F. 
Underwooc 


Change of Heart -A Poem . ; : . Mary Chandler Fones 648 
The Little Neighbor’s Father : Olla C.:Tobey . 649 


Who was not so very unlike the fathers of other little « childre ne 


What Congress Should Do . ‘ ; . Thomas Martindale 652 


A plea for the proposed coastwise ship canals. With map. 


Book Reviews ‘ ; ; Matbelle Fustice 654 
Godey’s Pashions—Conducted vd , . Marie Duval P 657 


Illustrated. 

Copyright, 1895, by The : Godey C Cc ‘company. (All vights + reserved.) Entered at New York Post Office 
' as second-class matter. 

TERMS: $1.00 a year in advance; 1oc.a number. For sale by all newsdealers in the United States and Canada 
on the 23d of the month preceding date of publication. Subscribers may remit to us in P. O. or expres9 
money orders, or in bank checks, drafts, or registered letters. Money by mail is at the sender’s risk. 

THE GopEy (¢ ‘OMPANY, 52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 





See special premium offers on front advertising pages of this issue, 














Premium Offers. 
MRS. JOHN G. CARLISLE’S KENTUCKY COOK BOOK. 


Being a collection of recipes never before published. 





Collected by The work is dedicated to the women of Kentucky. It con- 
Mrs. JOHN G. CARLISLE, tains about 500 valuable cooking recipes. . Printed on 
Mrs. WALTER Q, GRESHAM, the finest enamel paper, bound in white vellum stamped 


in gold, with beautiful chrysanthemum design, edition 


RAL CROOK Syme 
reanilienmamnigeel , de luxe, sold only by subscription at $2.50. 


Mrs. W. A. DUDLEY, 
Having contracted with the publisher for a large edi- 
Mrs. GROVER CLEVELAND, tion, The Godey Company offers the complete 
and others. work, including a six months’ trial subscription 
to GODEY’S MAGAZINE, for $1.00. The book and 
the magazine will be mailed, post-paid, to any address in the United States. 
Canada, or Mexico, without extra charge. 








FATHER STAFFORD. 
By ANTHONY HOPE, author of “The Prisoner of Zenda.” 


A Novel. Published in uniform edition with “The Prisoner of Zenda.” Contains 221 
pages, bound in buckram, gilt top. This work is duly copyrighted, and is destined to have 
a very large sale. One of the most important novels of the year was written by this 
author, and it may truly be said that he has achieved a greater success within the past year 
than any author of the day. 

The Godey Company offers this book, together with GODEY’S MAGAZINE for six 
months, mailed, post-paid, to any address for $1.00. 


THE KING IN YELLOW. 
By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, author of “In the Quarter.” 


This work is uniform in size and style of binding with “Father Stafford.” Critics who have 
seen the advance proofs of this work pronounce it intensely interesting. It contains over 
300 pages. The author’s recent work, “In the Quarter,” brought forth reviews from five 
hundred American newspapers. His sketches and drawings of the past year have attracted 
the attention of the best artists of America, London, and Paris. 

The Godey Company offers this book, together with GoDEY’S MAGAZINE for six 
months, mailed, post-paid, to any address for $1,00. 


We guarantee safe delivery and perfect satisfaction of each of the above works. 

Present subscribers desiring the three books may secure them by mail, post-paid, by sending $2.25 
for the three books and GopDEy’s MAGAZINE for six months. The books and magazine may be sent to 
various addresses on request. 

Money should be sent by post-office money order, express order, draft, or registered letter, made 


ayable to 
* ‘THE GODEY COMPANY, 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 























Special Premium Offer No.1. 





VICTOR BICYCLE. 


HIS MACHINE is the No. 3 Frame Victor equipped with wood 
rims, 15-inch single tube tires, with latest style of saddle, rat-trap 
pedals, aluminum chain, and 63-inch gear. This is the regular '95 

model; it is the best in every way that can possibly be produced. 

Victor Bicycles have a long-standing reputation, and their scientific 

construction, together with the greatest perfection of detail, combine to 
make them the lightest running wheel on earth. This machine is sold 
by the Overman Wheel Company for $100. 





THE GODEY COMPANY offers this wheel, boxed ready for ship- 
ment, I. O. B. at Chicopee Falls, Mass., to the person sending before 
June 1, 1895, the greatest number of subscriptions to GopEy’s MaAGazinE 
at $1.00 each. The winner of this premium may have, if desired, the Victor 
’95 ladies wheel (latest model) instead of the wheel described above. 


CONDITIONS: All competitors for this bicycle must send their orders for subscriptions 
to THE GODEY COMPANY, 52 Lafayette Place, New York, and clearly designate that 
they are competing for ‘‘ Special Premium Offer No. 1,” and the money ($1.00 for each 
subscription) must accompany each order, Subscriptions may be sent in as fast as 
obtained by the competitor, and a receipt will be given for the same. All persons 
competing for this premium who are not successful in securing it will receive a cash 
rebate of twenty cents on each subscription they may have sent in. Any further 
particulars regarding this offer that may be desired will be furnished by 


THE GODEY COMPANY, 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


eee 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 









Special Premium Offer No. 2 
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See opposite page. 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 








Special Premium Offer No. 2 


HE cut on the opposite page represents 
one of the best parlor organs made by 
the Mason & Hamlin Company. Price, $145. 


One of these organs is offered as a premium 
to any one sending to THE GODEY COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York City, before 
July 1, 1895, two hundred subscriptions to 
GODEY’S MAGAZINE, at one dollar each. 


DESCRIPTION. This organ is finished in walnut or oak (walnut will be 
sent unless oak is expressly ordered). It has paneled front and ends, lamp 
stands, book rack, two French plate mirrors, etc. Its length is 4 feet 6 inches; 
depth, 2 feet; height, with top, 6 feet; and weighs 205 pounds (boxed, ready 
for shipment, 263 pounds). 

The organ has five octaves, F scale, nine stops (including full organ knee 
Stop), four sets of reeds of two and a half octaves each. 


For any further particulars regarding this offer, address 


THE GODEY COMPANY, 52 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 











Cremwell Steamship Ce. 





ONLY PASSENGER LINE 


» « « BETWEEN... . 


New York and New Orleans Direct 


Steamers make NO STOPS between 


NEW YORK and NEW ORLEANS. 


The steamers of this Line are built of Iron, expressly for the trade, and are 
in all respects First-class and Unsurpassed in Comfort, Safety, 
Speed, and Convenience for passengers. 








First-Class Tickets . . .|Excursion Tickets . . . 


Entitle the holder to a Berth in Good for six months on any 
a first-class room and meals free steamer of the Line, are issued at 
of extra charge. reduced rates. 





The Passenger accommodations are strictly first-class in every respect, and the table is ex- 
cellent, being amply supplied with the choicest products of the northern and southern markets, 
and is considered by travelers to be equal to that furnished by the best first-class hotels. 

The Saloons are large and luxurious, and fitted with every modern comfort. 

. The Staterooms contain two berths and a sofa, are situated on the main deck of the 
Steamer, and are equal to the accommodations furnished by the newest transatlantic steamers. 

Superior accommodations for Steerage Passengers. 

Children, 3 years to 12 years of age, half fare. 

Children over 12 years of age, full fare. 


Steerage Tickets include Berth in Steerage, 
Blanket, Bedding, Food, and Dishes. . 


AT NEW ORLEANS CONNECTING WITH ALL THE RAILROADS FOR POINTS IN 
TEXAS, CALIFORNIA, COLORADO, OLD AND NEW MEXICO. 





E. S. ALLEN, Gen. Agt., ALFRED [MOULTON & CO., Agts., 
Pier 9, North River, New York. 313 Carondelet St., New Orleans. 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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we FP The Most 
Famous Health 
and Pleasure Resorts 
in the West Indies and 
Gulf of Mexico. 











HE steamers of the New York and Cuba Mail Steamship Co. (Ward Line) leave New 
York for Nassau, Santiago, and Cienfuegos every other Thursday ; for Havana and 





Mexican ports every Wednesday and Saturday. 








HAVANA is the 
Paris of the Tropics. 
The Cuban winter is 


NASSAU is reached 
in 70 hours. It is the 
sanitarium of the West- 
genial and the nights 
cool. The most delicate 


ern Hemisphere, with 
an equable winter cli- 
invalid who can travel 
at all will find Cuba 
restful and beneficial in 
that season of the year. 


mate of 70° to 78°, and 
a variation of not over 
5° in twenty-four hours. 





Malaria, rheumatism, 
kidney and lung troub- 
les speedily benefited MEXICO offers with 
and often cured. The the least discomfort 
Royal Victoria Hotel is a variety of climate that 
most comfortable and should please tourist or 
well kept by an Ameri- invalid. There is much 
to interest and learn 
within the borders of 


our sister republic. 


can. The physicians of 
Nassau are well known 
for their ability. 














The steamers are new, full-powered steel ships that offer all the luxury and safety of 


modern sea going travel. 
%e }. 
<G 









For full information, beauti- 
fully illustrated pamphlets, maps, 
climatic tables, etc. (all sent free on ap- 
plication), apply to 


JAMES E. WARD & 60, 


113 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Correspondents with advertisers will confer s favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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9): Delaware 
~~ Hudson 


Has more Summer Resorts on its line than any other Railroad. 


Saratoga, Lake Champlain, Sharon Springs, 
Lake George, The Adirondacks, Ausable Chasm, 
Etc., Etc. 








The Shortest, Quickest, and Best Line between 
NEw YorK AND MONTREAL. 


Send six cents in stamps for Illustrated Guide to the Northern Resorts. 


H. G. YOUNG, J. W. BURDICK, Gen. Passenger Agent, 
2d Vice-Pres. ALBANY, N. Y. 
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The Great Fast Mail Trains for the 
United States Government. 
stronger endorsement could be fur- 
nished that 
punctual, 


What 


its service is fast, 


safe. 





Be you wise also in the selec- 


tion of a route. 








A. J. SMITH, G. P. 


PRES EEE EEE EEE EES 


& T. 


When you purchase be particular to inform agent that you wish tickets over this railway, between 
Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, Cincinnati, St. Louis, New York, Boston. 


A., Cleveland, Ohio, 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


EQUIPMENT, EXCELLENT TRAIN SERVICE, 
TIME, and COURTEOUS EMPLOYEES 
MAKE THE 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


THE FAVORITE LINE from Boston to Troy, Albany, 
Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack and Catskill Mount: 1ins, 
Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, 
Toronto, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
aud all points West, South-west, and North-west. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 
With elegant PALACE PARLOR and SLEEPING CARS 
to and from 
BOSTON and CHICAGO, anv 
BOSTON and ST. 


VIA NIAGARA FALLS, 


THE POPULAR ROU rE for all points in Northern New 
York, Vermont, and Canada. 

THE ONLY LINE running through cars, without —-, 
from Boston to Rutland, Brandon, Middlebury, Vergennes 
and B urlington, Vt. 

THE PICTURESQUE ROUTE from Boston to St. Albans, 
St. Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal, and Quebec. 


ELEGANT PALACE SLEEPING CARS 
to and from 


BOSTON and MONTREAL, 


without chez ange. 


SUPERB 
FAST 


LOUIS, 


without change. 


For Time-Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car accommodations, 


or further information, apply to any Agent of the Fitchburg 
Railroad and at 


250 WASHINGTON STREET, 


UNION PASSENGER’ ‘STATION, BOSTON. 
J. R. WATSON, General Pass, Agent. 





TRAVEL 
THOUGHTS 


Maine Central R.R. 


FLY FISHING 


has now commenced in the famous Rangeley 
Lakes, the Dead River, and Moosehead region, 
besides that in Northern Aroostook County. 
Big catches are reported daily. 


EXPRESS-TRAIN-SERVICE 


open to all points in Maine and the Provinces, 
including the great resorts at Bar Harbor and 
Mt. Desert Island, and for the White Mountains. 


VIA THE 





These Warm Days suggesi the cooling breezes 
of old ocean, the bracing mountain air, and the 
delights of a summer out-of-doors 
Let us Further your Plans and drop us a card 
for our new excursion books just issued. Mention 
GODEY’S, 
PASSENGER DEPARTMENT, | 
MAINE CENTRAL RR. ! 


and address 


PORTLAND, MAINE. 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 








New York ana New England 
Railroad. 
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THE 1895 EDITION OF OUR SUMMER 
EXCURSION BOOK 


Mountains, Lakes, and Sea=Shore, 


With handsomely designed cover, containing one 
hundred pages of interesting reading matter, fine 
half-tone cuts, attractive summer tours, list of 
summer hotels, and boarding places in the States 
of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
New York, with other valuable information, will 
be ready for distribution May 15th. 


Don't fail to send four cents in stamps for copy of this book to -__//lia,. 


W. R. BABCOCK, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
180 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON. 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 














Norfolk and Washington 


S.S. Co. 


Running daily between 


WASHINGTON, D.C., and NORFOLK, Va., 


Stopping at 
OLD POINT COMFORT. 


The superb steamers of this line leave Wash- 
ington daily at 7 P.M., and reach the Hygeia 
Hotel wharf at Old Point Comfort in time for 
breakfast. 

The transfer coach carries passengers FREE 
OF CHARGE tto the boat wharf in Wash- 
ington from the famous & HOUR Royal 


Blue Line train leaving New York at 
11.30 A.M. 
Illustrated pamphlet sent to any address by 


JOHN CALLAHAN, Supt., 
Washington, D. C. 





1895 THE 1895 


Chateaugay Railroad 


BETWEEN 


Plattsburgh and Saranac Lake, 


TO THE 


Adirondack Mountains, 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
DELAWARE AND HUDSON RAILROAD 


THE ONLY LINE TO 
Chazy, Chateaugay, and Saranac Lakes, 
and Lake Placid, 


Which takes the traveler for nearly one hundred 
miles along the beautiful shores of Lake Champlain. 


DRAWING-ROOM CARS ON ALL TRAINS. 


Wagner Palace Sleeping Cars on all Night Trains, and 
Wagner Drawing-Room Cars on all Day Trains between 


NEW YORK AND PLATTSBURGH. 





Tickets, Sleeping and Drawing-Room Car Accommoda- 
tions, and Baggage Checked from all Stations, 


After June 24th trains will be run through to Lake Placid 
without change. 


F.M. JOHNSON, Supt., Jj. N. STOWER, Gen. Manager, 
PLATTSBURGH, N. Y. 





Your Summer Vacation 


LAKES OF NORTHERN NEW YORK, 


Will be most agreeably and profitably spent 
among the 


In the MOUNTAINS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, Or at the SEA-SHORE : 
POINTS MOST DIRECTLY REACHED BY THE 


PICTURESQUE 


LEHIGH 


This 


exclusively, thereby avoiding the 


VALLEY RAILROAD 


Company uses in its locomotives hard PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE COAL 
discomforts of 


SMOKE, DUST, or CINDERS. 


Elegantly illustrated printed matter. descriptive of Summer Resorts, sent free, postage prepaid, on application to 


CHAS. S. 


LEE, General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, Pa. 





SUMMER BOARD om 


Combining health and rest, all told in a new illustrated book “Summer Homes 
Among the Green Hills of Vermont, and Along the Shores of Lake Champlain,” 


containing addresses of family homes. 


list of Hotels, with rates. 


Prices from $4 to $10 per week. Also 


Vermont homes offer summer boarders hospitality, outdoor entertainment, 


fishing, boating ; 


climate and scenery unexcelled. 


Mailed free on application to 


A. W. ECCLESTONE, S. P. A., 353 Broadway, New York, 


T. H. HANLEY, N. E. P. A., 


260 Washington Street, 


Boston, 


or S. W. CUMMINGS, G. P. A., C. V. R.R., St. Albans, Vt. 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 











TEMPLE GROVE, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 














Cy 


MOST delight- 
fully located 
family hotel. 
Cuisine and 
service first-class 
in every respect. 
Extensive grounds 
with tennis and 


croquet. 


~ 





"PE ee 


FRONT VIEW. 


THE NEW GRAND HOTEL, 


Western Catskills, N. Y. 


$ eva ae 
Le : : : 7 ; ——_ 











BEAUTIFULLY I; 

situated on | 
high ground, with 
varied mountain 
and valley views. 


OPEN JUNE 1st. 


T. & S. J. CORNELL, 


Proprietors. 


* 
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Deer Park 


OR 


Oakland. ; 


a 


On the Crest of the Alieghanies. 3,000 Feet Above Tide-Water. 
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Season Opens June 22, — 
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These famous mountain resorts, situated at the summit of the Alleghanies, and directly upon the main line of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, have the advantage of its splendid vestibuled express train service both east and 
west, and are therefore readily accessible from all parts of the country. All Baltimore and Ohio trains stop at 
Deer Park and Oakland during the season 

The houses and grounds are lighted by electricity. Turkish and Russian baths and large swimming pools are 
provided for iadies and gentleman, and suitable grounds for lawn tennis; there are bowling alleys and billiard 
rooms; fine riding and driving horses, carriages, mountain wagons, tally-ho coaches, etc., are kept for hire; in 
short, all the necessary adjuncts for the comfort, health, or pleasure of patrons. 


Rates, $60, $75 and $90 a month, according to location. 
xxxXxKXxXKKKXKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKXKKKKKKKKKKKKKKY 


LL communications should be addressed to GEORGE 
D. DESHIELDS, Manager Baltimore and Ohio Hotels, 
Cumberland, Md., up to June toth; after that date, 

Deer Park, Garrett County, Md. 


xX XX XXX XKXKXKXXKXKXKKXKKKXKRKXKXKXKXKKXKK KK KK KK KKK 
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THE HIGHLAND DELL, 


Near Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


House Open for Guests the Middle of May. 
Sanitary Arrangements Perfect. 


Circulars and full information furnished 
by addressing 
J. F. FOULKE, 
Stroudsburg, Pa, 


Mention GopEy’s when you write. 








Mount Focene, : Pe sme Ivania. SF 


se "© SWIFTWATER. 


24th consecutive season under same 
management opened on April 15th. 


Season for trout fishing opened on same date, 
Splendid sport on this famous stream. 


Write for circulars and terms to 


THE SWIFTWATER, 


Swiftwater, Monroe Co., Pa. 











THE LARKIN HOUSE, 


WATCH HILL, R. I. 


Situated on high ground 
overlooking varied jand and 
water views. 


Write for circulars to 


FRANK ALDRICH, 


Treas. Ketth’s Theatre, 
Mention GopEy’s. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 











HOTEL WAWBEEK ) 


AND COTTAGES, | 







‘ 
‘ 
j 
| 


Upper Saranac Lake, Adirondacks. 


SEASON OPENS JULY 1, 1895. 





Circulars may be secured from 
HARLOW H. CHANDLER, 
THE “ ALPINE,’ 
Mention GopEy’s. 33d St. and B’way, New York. 


staged 


on aa oul; ive 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 




















On the brow of the hill, Broadway, overlook- 
ing Congress Spring Park, with an entrance to 
the park from the grounds, is one of the most 
delightfully located hotels in 


SARATOGA, i degen rrrerirerneernt 


THE WINDSOR. 


Appointments, cuisine, and service best of 
best. Rates, $4.00 a day and upward. Open for 
guests June 1st. Send for illustrated booklet. 


R.C. SMYTH, Manager, Saratoga Springs, N. ¥. 


HUESTIS HOUSE, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 











~ 


OPEN FROM MAY 11TH TO NOVEMBER IST. 


Send for illustrated pamphlet. 


W. B. HUESTIS, Proprietor. 


NEW MARLBORO INN, 


New Marlboro, 





Berkshire County, Massachusetts. 


A. H. CAMPBELL & CO., Proprietors. 





THE GRANT HOUSE, 


Catskill Heights, Jefferson Co., N. Y. 


OPEN FROM MAY 29TH UNTIL INTO OCTOBER. 


Send for Illustrated Pamphlet. 


T. & S. J. CORNELL, Proprietors. 
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.... The Land of the Rising Sun, 


IS BEST REACHED BY THE 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


EMPRESS STEAMSHIPS 


= Yokohama to New York. 


i) 
t 


Record, 14 Days = 





~» Go before it becomes Europeanized. Full particulars as to Rates, 
Sailings, etc., from any agent of the Canadian Pacific Railway, or 


from 
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With a sweet perfume the month of June 
Steals overthe meadows near, 
And the cloudless skies like violet eyes 
Watch over thelandscape clear 
The gentlewinds blow oer the fields below 
Anda fragrance fills the air, 
Fromthe new-mownhay which was cut to-day 
Jrying inthe naon-day gla re 
The busy bees hum inthé stunmer sun 
As they fit among the flowers, 
Andinthe long grass theyoung count rylass 
. Dreams away @ sunny hours 
Along the roadways fhe patient cows graze 
Intheshade ofa spreading tree, 
Andthelittle brovk,inits sheltered nook, 
Is Singing tts sond_so free 
Inthe quiet shade of the woodlands glade, 
The birds and rills attune, 
Andthe echoes sweet their notes repeat 
Of praiseto the month of June 
When fhe evening hegins the cricket sings, 
The frogs inthe meadows croak, 
aes Andthrough the haze of the suns last rays 
a e swallows oer tree -tops float. 
Then Oh! such bliss at atime like Chis, 
For lovers who st roll through the gloom, 
For Cupid's small darts that are swiftand sha 1 
Pierle deep inthe month of June. 


oc G. Washington Hood.+*s 
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ARTISTS IN THEIR STUDIOS 
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MR. HENRY MOSLER 
By W. A. Cooper 


tive country, after an absence of 

twenty years in Paris, is an event 
of which our art-loving people are justly 
proud. He not only brings back the 
highest honors and awards given to any 
painter in the great art-centres of the 
Old World, but, coming as he does in 
the full vigor of his manhood, with ripe 
experience and an ambition to do better 
work than he has yet done, will give an 
impetus to art, that will be of inesti- 
mable value to the country generally, 
and to New York in particular. 

Although Mr. Mosler’s works are 
strongly flavored by the Munich and 
Diisseldorf schools, and he himself owns 
to having been greatly influenced by 
the French, he has preserved his own 
individual characteristics. The stories 
his pictures tell need no title; they 
touch all the emotions of the human 
soul, from the tiny infant in the 
cradle, as seen in “The First Visit,” to 
the next stage, “The Wedding Banquet,” 
showing all the buoyancy, strength, and 
vigor of the young man at his best, and 
to the last stage of all, so strongly por- 
trayed in his great painting, “ The Last 
Moments,” which was exhibited in the 
recent National Academy Exhibition, 
and “ The Prodigal’s Return ” (“ Le Re- 
tour”), now in the Luxembourg. 

While it is true that his first instruc- 
tions in art were begun in Cincinnati, his 
earlier years were passed in New York ; 
and it was from this city the family 


, | SHE return of Mr. Mosler to his na- 


started in 1851 for the great West, 
stopping for a time in Syracuse, and 
going from there to Cincinnati by the 
old-fashioned canal-boat. 

Here his father started the litho- 
graphic business, and as a boy he began 
sketching labels on stone, but was soon 
after apprenticed to a wood-engraver, 
Mr. A. M. Grosvenor, well known after- 
ward as an arctic explorer. His teacher 
soon discovered that his strong forte was 
drawing, and encouraged him in every 
way to perfect himself in this branch ; so 
that his early struggles on all kinds of 
catalogue work were just the experience 
he needed, and have stood him in good 
stead in all his work since. 

An old hatter who painted small pict- 
ures and signs in the back of his store 
was really Mr. Mosler’s first teacher, or 
the one who first inspired him to paint. 
His original outfit was most primitive— 
a few brushes and paints, and a piece of 
tin for a palette, the whole costing just 
ninety-five cents. 

The family moved to Richmond, Ind., 
in 1856, and our young artist branched 
out for himself as a wood engraver. He 
first studied and painted from nature 
here without a teacher, and one of the 
little landscapes painted at this time, 
which I have recently seen, possesses 
much of the strength in color.and draw- 
ing that so characterizes his later works. 

It was here he received his first com- 
mission as a painter from Mr. M. T. 
Dennis, who wished to present to the 
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Quaker City Fire Company an appro- 


priate banner. This order Mr. Mosler 
received with fear and trembling, but 
the banner is to-day prized by the good 
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he delights to recall, speaking of Mr. 
Beard in the most affectionate manner, 
and classing him as the greatest of our 
pioneer artists. He remained with Mr. 


Henry Mosler 


citizens of Richmond as something be- 
yond price. 

The family returned to Cincinnati 
and Mr. Mosler entered the studio of 
the late James H. Beard without com- 
pensation. The memories of these days 





Beard a couple of years, and his first 
sketch in his twentieth year, “The Re- 
ception of Major Anderson in Cincin- 
nati after the Bombardment of Fort Sum- 
ter,” was sent to Harper’s Weekly. This 
brought him his commission as special 
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The First Visit. 


war artist for that paper. For the two 
years that he filled this position he was 
on the staff of General R. W. Johnson, 
and ranked as lieutenant. 

In 1863 he threw up his commission 
and came to New York on his way to 
Kurope. The proprietors of the Weekly 
received him cordially, and, though sur- 
prised at his youth, pressed him to re- 
turn to the seat of war. But his am- 
bition to study art proved the stronger, 
and with his small savings in green- 
backs — rendered still smaller by the 
high price of gold—he started for Eu- 
rope. By the assistance of his family 
he was enabled to study there three 
years —two in Diisseldorf, first under 


Professor H. Muecke of the Royal Acad-. 


emy, and then under Mr. A. Kindler ; 
and one year in Paris, where he entered 
the studio of M. Hébert, and began 
painting from life. 

Mr. Mosler returned to this country in 
1866, and painted the portraits of many 
of the most distinguished citizens of 
Cincinnati, such as Mr. Frees, Rev. 


Henry McGill and wife, Mr. H. H. 
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Warner, now of Rochester, and many 
others. He was soon able to repay his 
parents for the sacrifices made by them 
for his education abroad, the fruits of 
which were shown in his first great pict- 
ure painted at this time, “The Lost 
Cause,” so universally popular. The 
original is now owned by Mr. A. 5S. 
Berry, of Newport, Ky. 

Other paintings that brought him 
into special prominence at this time 
were “Moving Day,” “The Bell to 
Adore,” owned in New York, “ The Cat’s 
Cradle,” “The Tatoo,” and the “Out- 
post,” owned by Mr. H. H. Warner, of 
Rochester. 

In 1869 Mr. Mosler married and, 
coming to New York, opened a studio 
in the old Dodsworth Building at the 
corner of Fifth Avenue and Twenty- 
sixth Street, where he painted a num- 
ber of portraits. He returned to Cin- 
cinnati, where he remained until 1874, 
when he again visited Europe, this time 
going to Munich, where, during his 
brief stay, he won the medal of the 
Royal Academy. 
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Head by Mr. Mosler. 


Going to Paris from Munich, Mr. 
Mosler began his most serious work ; 
and under the influence of his former 
master, Hébert, his first two pictures 
were painted and accepted by the Salon 
of 1878, “ Karly Cares ” and the “ Quad- 
roon Girl.” These were followed the 
next year, 1879, by his great painting, 
“The Prodigal’s Return,” which won 
him instant recognition not only by the 
colony of American artists, who were 
naturally proud of their countryman, 
but by the critics and by the French 
Government, which purchased it for 
the Luxembourg, where it now hangs, 
an honor greatly prized by Frenchmen 
and never before accorded to an Ameri- 


san, 





This proved a great incentive to the 
young artist, who for the next fifteen 
years, or during his entire stay in Paris, 
was a most frequent exhibitor at the 
Salon. 

The “Purchase of the Wedding 
Gown” and the “Spinning Girl” were 
shown in the Salon of 1880 and won 
him fresh distinction, the former being 
bought by Mr. Edmond Tarquet, direc- 
tor of Fine Arts for France, for his 
private collection. 

He won the gold medal at the Salon 
in 1883, and the silver medal at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1889, and isnow hors con- 
cours at the Salon. The French Govern- 
ment has decorated him with the red 
ribbon of the Legion of Honor, as a 











Mending the Net.—By Mr. Mosler. 


general recognition of his achievements 
in art. 

Many of his most important pictures 
are in the museums and art galleries of 
this country, and only last month Mr. 
John Olmstead, of Springfield, Mass., 


TRILBY 
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purchased one of his 
strongest pictures, 
“The Village Tin- 
ker,” and presented 
it to the new art mu- 
seum recently estab- 
lished in his native 
city as a nucleus for 
an art collection. His 
three large pictures, 
the “Broken Shoe,” 
the. “ Chimney Cor- 
ner,” and “ The Wed- 
ding Banquet,” are 
sent to the Loan Ex- 
hibition of Syracuse. 
Altogether, Mr. Mos- 
ler has reason to be 
well satisfied with 
the cordial reception 
given him and his 
works on his return 
home to take up his 
permanent resi- 
dence. 

Mr. Mosler person- 
ally is a charming 
man, and his inter- 
esting family are in 
thorough touch with 
the artist’s work and 
will be a strong ad- 
dition to the growing 
artist colony of the 
metropolis, 

His Saturday af- 
ternoon receptions in 
his beautiful studios in Carnegie Hall 
are largely attended by the leading 
families and his brother artists, which 
shows in the strongest manner possible 
the estimation in which Mr. Mosler is 
held. 


AS A PLAY 


By Beaumont Fletcher 


VERYTHING reaches the stage 
sooner or later. Even ‘“ Robert 
Elsmere” did, to say nothing of 
“The Quick or the Dead.” Their com- 
plete unfitness for the garish glory of 


the footlights did not discourage the 
eternal dramatizer. Nothing does. Now 
no book, possibly, has ever had exactly 
the peculiar vogue of the history of the 
poor, well-meaning laundress of the 


Nore.—The illustrations in this article are from photographs copyrighted, 1895, by Elmer Chickering, Boston, 
and here reproduced by permission of Messrs. Harper & Brothers and A. M. Palmer. 
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The Three Musketeers of the Brush. 


Quartier Latin. We now have even 
Trilby pies! So to the theatre Miss 
O’Ferrall must go. 

Not even the most rabid of the book’s 
devotees ever credited it with dramatic 
elements, and when it was bruited 
abroad that an experienced producer of 
plays had commissioned an experienced 
writer of plays to make up “ Trilby” 
for the stage, failure was clearly inevi- 
table, and everybody knew it. 

But the unexpected happened — as 
usual. Indeed, the play made such a 
sensational success that half the skill of 
the dramatizing was lost sight of in 
blank wonder at the accomplishment of 
the impossible. Nay, more, there have 
not been wanting critics who seriously 
credit the play with being greater than 
the book. And so in many ways it is, 
though it must not be forgotten, that 
without Mr. Du Maurier’s novel, Mr. 
Potter’s play would never have existed. 
The treasurer of the company has not 
forgotten this, for Mr. Du Maurier gets 





the lion’s share of the royalties. And 
yet the play is hardly more than half 
his. 

Those who said Du Maurier’s book 
could not be dramatized, were, after 
all, right. Mr. Potter saw this as well 
as any one. So he skimmed the cream 
off the book, and added an undeniably 
potent liquor of his own brewing. The 
result was neither one nor t’other. In 
the novel Little #illee is surely the 
chief character. The five years of his 
ignorance of Trilby’s whereabouts are 
carefully described years of his own 
growth to fame. Trilby is certainly 
next in interest, though 7a//y is a close 
third, and occupies the book for twenty 
pages after both the others are dead. 
Svengali is hardly more than a black 
background—a mysterious, murky fog 
—who appears last and dies first. 

To paraphrase the Laird: They 
manage these things better in plays. 
Mr. Potter sees in Svengali the great 
novelty of the book. Models have long 
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figured in fiction, though never such a 
bonnie, winsome, whole-souled lassie as 
Trilby O’ Ferrall, There have been many 
studios and many artists in novels, 
though never—or hardly ever—such an 
abode of bonhommie or such a trio as 
our boon companions, /es trois Angliches. 
But there has never before been just 
such a charming serpent in such a guile- 








as Blanchisseuse 


Trilby 


less Eden as Svengali. He is something 
new in villains. He must be, for hyp- 
notism itself is new. 

Science has not yet granted hypno- 
tism such liberal powers as the Kansas 
Supreme Court, which recently con- 
firmed a lower decision acquitting a 
man who committed murder in an 
alleged trance, and condemning to death 
the accused hypnotist. And Du Mau- 
rier never commits himself directly 
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either to an admission that he uses hyp- 
notism only as a sort of thrilling fairy- 
tale artifice, or to a frank confession of 
faith in its occult powers. A statement 
of some sort as to just what he believes 
might have well displaced the rather 
useless theological digression on what 
Billee did not believe. 

On the stage, however, there could be 
no such adroit evasion. The issue has 
been squarely met. Mr. Potter has piv- 
oted his whole play on Svengali, an arch- 
fiend so well constructed and so power- 
fully acted that for the time being the 
audience shivers with untaxed credulity 
and half-terror of the Jew’s pale, mes- 
mericeyes. The result is that the effects 
of the two works are entirely different. 

Du Maurier uses Svengali only as a 
rarely seen but remarkably disagreeable 
being, for which even his friendliest read- 
ers will hardly license him. Even his 
baleful spell and 7i/by’s pitiful fate do 
not interrupt the genial course of the 
gossipy book whose final preachment is 
one of half-cheerful resignation and un- 
dismayed optimism. 

The play, however, is a horrible trag- 
edy detailing the demoniac ill-doings of 
a Mephistopheles of a new kind. The 
fact that the other characters are all old 
friends of the audience only brings 
nearer home the hideous ruthlessness of 
this being, sublimed in wickedness bhe- 
yond Du Maurier’s Svengali ; and when 
the play is over, the beholder staggers 
out after fresh air and a better world. 

Mr. Potter has been bold enough to 
do more than merely compress events 
into dramatic shape. He has changed 
their whole course. This would have 
been lamentable had the play proved a 
failure ; it would have been inexcusable 
had there been any other way out of the 
countless difficulties. Once granting, 
however regretfully, his right to make 
Svengali the—shall we say “ hero ?”— 
and to manipulate the contents of the 
book as he pleased, Mr. Potter’s method 
of work is sufficiently skilful to serve 
even for a valuable guide to the practi- 
cal technique of the drama. 

Many of the characters must necessar- 
ily be sacrificed— Trilby’s little brother, 
and Billee’s sister, and Sweet Alice, for 
instance. Others are changed—Ta/f/y, 
for example, who is, to my undazzled 








eye at least, preferable to Du Maurier’s 
“man of blood,” whose languid conven- 
tionalism and half-snobbishness he lacks. 
Zou-zou, too, is magnified and plays an 
important part in the last act. 

But the atmosphere of the book—that 
refreshing ozone, which was perhaps the 
book’s greatest success—is retained with 
remarkable fidelity. Pet quotations are 
rescued from the text into the dialogue, 
and even the familiar illustrations are 
wrought constantly into little tableaux 
with a surprising adroitness quickly 
seized by the delighted audience. The 
actors, too, have been carefully selected 
for their resemblance to the author’s 
drawings, and their make-up is perfec- 
tion. 

The first curtain rises on the famous 
studio, and it transpires easily that the 
Laird and Taffy are both in love with 
Trilby. Then Little Billee bursts in, on 
fire with horror at learning that 7'rilby 
has been posing for “the altogether.” 
She strolls in soon after, dressed in that 
soldier uniform she 
wore, in the book, the 
first time she ever ap- 
peared in the studio. 
She eats, smokes, and 
gossips in her nonchal- 
ant manner, wondering 
at Little Billee’s iey re- 
serve. A horrible roar 
of maniacal laughter 
outside is the warning 
that Svengali is com- 
ing, and he enters with 
Gecko. 

Mr. Potter has given 
Svengali a dry wit and 
a caustic cleverness at 
repartee that he lacks 
in the book, a wise 
scheme for lifting him 
to that higher plane of 
respect his grewsome 
powers demand. 

Gecko plays the vio- 
lin, and he improvises 
brilliant accompani- 
ments at the piano, 
talking the while and 
twitting Trilby on her 
uncultivated ear for 
music. She murders 
“Ben Bolt” with a 
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huge, clumsy voice, as in the book, and 
has her headache cured (to the horror 
and rage of the others) by Svengali, who, 
later in the act, tightens his mesmeric 
clutch upon her when she is alone. 

In the course of events Billee gets a 
telegram from his mother, calling him to 
Florence, and, smarting under the fall of 
his idol, 7rilby, rushes away with orders 
that his pictures shall be sent after him. 
And Trilby, stung by her friends’ evi- 
dent disapproval of her life as a model, 
has tearfully decided to turn laundress 
again ; but comes back soon, woman- 
like, because the artists have no one to 
cook for them. 

Taffy, overcome with her goodness, 
proposes (according to a hint late in the 
book), while he overloads the salad with 
pepper. Trilby confesses her love for 
Little Billee, and he and the Laird, in 
horror, try all subterfuges to conceal his 
departure. But 7rilby learns the truth, 
and just as her heart is breaking, falls 
into the arms of the impetuous Billee, 





Taffy Comes to Billee's Rescue—Act |. 
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who has decided not to go after all— 
which brings the curtain down most 
neatly. 

The second act brings out the high- 
colored gayety of life in the Quartier. 
What is merely a Christmas revel in 
the book becomes also the wedding- 
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loaded in the room just off the stage, 
and when Mme. Vinard ushers Billee’s 
mother and uncle into the studio she 
discreetly explains that the hilarity is 
due to lodgers in another apartment. 
Svengali, however, has been listening, 
and, on her exit, comes in, and with 


Dodor, Little Billee, and Zou-zou 


feast of Trilby and Little Billee, who are 
to be married next day. Of course those 
rich scenes of Villee’s initiation into 
studio life had to go by the board, but 
here we have some atonement in the 
vivacious picturesqueness of Zou-zou, 
Dodor, Antony, ét Cie. 

That Christmas hamper has been un- 





exquisite show of unwillingness allows 
the Bagots to learn that their adored 
Billee is about to marry an ex-laundress 
and model. He refers them in their 
helplessness to a notary who has been 
pressing Mme. Vinard’s claims for un- 
paid bills against him. 

When they hurry out, the whole mob 














of revellers fill the stage, and hilarity 
reigns. In the midst of a wild dance, 
the Bagols return, and the feasters scat- 
ter like mice, leaving the Laird and 
Taffy to face the music. The Laird 
sneaks out, to Tuffy’s disgust. In the 
book Taffy weakly agrees with the Bag- 
ots that the marriage would be unfortu- 
nate. In the play he manfully stands 
up for the Zri/by Du Maurier made him 
propose -to, and threatens to knock 
Billee’s head off if he doesn’t marry her. 

This, though somewhat stagey, re- 
lieves the scene of much of its too close 
resemblance to “Camille,” especially 
when Taffy refuses to allow Trilby 
meekly to surrender Billee when she 
strolls in and yields to Mrs. Bagot’s 
pleading. The Rev. Mr. Bagot now 
quotes the French law, which requires 
parental consent for the marriage of a 
man under twenty- 
five, like illee, and 
leads his sister away, 
in the hope that it 
will not be necessary 
to invoke legal assist- 
ance. It is hardly 
necessary to say that 
this is an addition of 
Mr. Potter’s. The 
dénouement is still 
more his own. 

When the Bagots 
are gone and the hid- 
den revellers return 
discomfited, Zou-zou 
proposes an_ elope- 
ment to Belgium, 
which is gleefully re- 
ceived. Billee com- 
pels Trilby to con- 
sent, and all rush 
out to make ready, 
except Trilby, who is 
intercepted by Sven- 
gali, and, in a su- 
perbly dramatic 
scene, forced into an 
hypnotic trance de- 
spite her frantic re- 
sistance. He unfolds 
his plan for making 
her the greatest of 
singers to Gecko, 
who comes in and 


compels him to flee Rev, Mr 
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with the stupefied girl in a waiting car- 


riage to the railway station. He has 
made the helpless 7rilby write a letter 
renouncing Jillee, and, leaving it where 
it will be found, he steals out just as 
“the three musketeers of the brush” 
come in calling for Trilby. The letter 
is discovered, and the curtain falls on 
Billee’s wild ery of despair. 

The third act opens on the foyer of 
the Cirque des Bashibazoucks, five years 
later. The back-drop gives a view 
across the auditorium, and the stage is 
supposed to be visible from one end of 
this foyer, which serves, strangely, both 
for the men’s coat-room and for the re- 
tiring-room of the prima donna. 

Here we find Mme. Vinard, who is 
now picking up a few centimes of even- 
ings, leaving the famous lodgings in 
charge of her husband. In the next act 
this useful woman 
also displaces Marta, 
and acts as Trilby’s 
nurse. To-night La 
Svengali is to make 
her Parisian début, 
which, for purposes 
of dramatic compact- 
ness, becomes also 
the night of Sven- 
gali’s death and Tril- 
by’s fiasco, which the 
book postpones to 
the later appearance 
in London. 

Who should stroll 
into the foyer but 
Zou-zou and Dodor, 
Antony and Lorimer, 
all howling swells ? 
Later, Gecko appears, 
white - haired and 
aged, and Mme. Vin- 
ard pounces on him 
for a long-unpaid bill 
of Svengali’s, which 
he promises will be 
settled at once, in 
view of their new- 
found riches. 

Now comes Sven- 
gali, elegantly at- 
tired, but pallid and 
gaunt from the long 
strain of forcing his 


Bagot artistic soul hypnot- 
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Svengali. 


ically into Trilby’s huge voice. He bec- 
kons her in with mesmeric gestures, and 
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she, too, is haggard and wan. She wears 
a classic gown, and her perfect feet are 
only sandalled. 

She sinks wearily into a chair, and 
falls into reveries, dreaming herself 
again with Little Billee. Then she 
seems to be pleading with Svengali not 
to beat her. Gecko, learning thus, for 
the first time, of her harsh treatment, 
waits till 7ri/by is led toward the stage 
by the manager, and intercepts Sven- 
gali, who would follow her. Instead of 
wounding him with a short knife, as in 
the book, when at the Drury Lane re- 
hearsal Svengali raps Trilby across the 
knuckles, he only upbraids the Jew for 
his heartlessness and threatens to kill 
him if he ever lays his finger on her 
again. The vain effort to cow Gecko 
exhausts Svengali terribly, and Gecko 
taunts him with killing himself as well 
as Trilby. 

This is an excellent dramatic fore- 
shadowing of the tightening clutches 
of the heart disease that kills Svengali, 
who gathers himself together only with 
a mighty effort of will, and staggers 
after Trilby ; while Gecko breaks down, 
wailing, as in the book twenty years af- 














ter, “Ich habe geliebt und gelebet ! ge- 
liebt und gelebet |” 

When he has left the stage to take 
his place in the orchestra, enter Ta//'y, 
the Laird, and Billee, whom Mme. Vin- 
ard embraces with frantic joy. They 
fall into sad reminiscences of Trilby, 
and the Laird whispers, “Je prong!” 
when she mentions Litrebil’s drawing 
of her foot, still on the studio-wall. An 
order that no one shall be 
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been too much for the worn hypnotist, 
and showing his fangs in wolfish hate 
he breaks into a wild demoniac laugh 
and topples across atable,dead. While 
Gecko is explaining his spell over Tril- 
by, the tumult arises over Trilby’s 
break-down ; and when she comes in, 
in confused indignation calling for 
Svengali, the men form a line that hides 
her dead master from her sight, and the 





admitted to the seats after 
the music begins, is a clever 
ruse for keeping them in 
the foyer. 

Their surprise at seeing 
Svengali is turned to utter 
amaze at the sieht of Tril- 
by on the imaginary stage. 
When her superb voice has 
died away, after the sing- 
ing of “ Ben Bolt” (not 
* Au clair de la lune,” as 
in the book), Billee breaks 
into the wild invective 
against the meddlers who 
have robbed him of his 
Trilby for five years, which 
in the book occurs on that 
sleepless night after he had 
first heard her sing. 

Svengali now enters with 
Trilby, but keeps her so 
deeply tranced that she 
answers their fierce appeals 
to her memory only by a 
blank stare and a sickly 
giggle—a great strength- 
ening of the book - scene 
where Tirilby passes in a 
carriage and cuts them 
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“with a snigger.” Again 

the manager leads Trilby to 

the stage, to sing “ Au clair de la June.” 
Billee thrusts in ahead of Svengali and 
challenges him, receiving for answer a 
slap across the face with a bouquet he 
carries —an improvement over the at 
least undignified occasion when Sven- 
gali spits in Billee’s face out of pure 
malice, and answers Billee’s sound kick- 
ing with a bloody nose. 

Now also 7a//y, instead of “ kneading 
that long, thick, shapely Hebrew nose,” 
takes Svengali by the throat and shakes 
him asa dog would arat. The awful 
mental exertion of these scenes has 





Gecko Upbraids Svengali. 
Laird gallantly leads her to her car- 
riage. 

The last act varies less markedly from 
the book, except that Zou-zouw brings 
the fatal and mysterious photograph 
that causes Tri/by’s return into Sven- 
gali’s power, and bids her follow him 
even through death. Tri/by’s pathetic 
interview with Mrs. Bagot, and her 
much-discussed code of ethics, were sac- 
rificed, and with them the swan-song. 
Indeed Mrs. Bagot does not appear at 
all, her sanctimonious brother being 
brought in with the evident intention of 
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TRILBY AS A PLAY 





The Death of Svengali. 


offering a little contrast to the prevail- 
ing sadness of the act. 

In the book, Trilby talks constantly 
of the dead Svengali; in the play the 
doctor has forbidden the slightest men- 
tion of his name. This adds a horror 
and a fatality to the photograph, care- 
lessly flung on the divan whither the 
poor girl, left alone, drifts, wailing, 
“Oh, I wish I were good! I wish I were 
good!” and consoling herself with the 
hope that “To them that have loved 
much, much will be forgiven,” words 
caught from Du Maurier’s reference, 
early in the book, to Trilby’s erring 
mother—“ Most justly forgiven—‘ quia 
multum amavit!’” The curtain falls 
as she sinks back dead, and is raised 
with rather feeble effect on a tableau 
representing J7a//y, the Laird, and Billee 
clustered about her. 

Without actors most happily selected 
and most ably endowed, the play could 
not have been the immense success it is. 
Mr. Wilton Lackaye as Svengali has not 
only saved the great “spider” from its 
imminent ludicrousness, but has brought 
such genius to bear on the creation 
that he has lifted both himself and Sven- 


gali to a high and permanent place in 
stage-history. 

Miss Virginia Harned, while unlike 
Trilby in appearance—for that matter 
hardly two of Du Maurier’s drawings 
look like the same woman— was su- 
perb in the horrible inanity of her 
trance in the third act, and exquis- 
itely pathetic in her death-scene. Mr. 
Glendinning, Mr. Hickman, Mr. Gibbs, 
and Mr Ditrichstein were the Laird, 
Little Billee, Gecko, and Zou-zou come 
to life, and Mr. Burr McIntosh, though 
he spoke London English with exactly 
the accent he employed as the black- 
smith of “In Mizzoura,” looked start- 
lingly like Zaf/y, and was personally 
even more of a royal good fellow than 
his original. 

In short, to one who, like me, has had 
the almost solitary distinction of reading 
the book only after seeing the play, and 
can consequently judge the dramatiza- 
tion with an unprejudiced mind, it is only 
natural that it should have smothered 
the waiting fires of rabid criticism ; for 
Mr. Potter’s skill in realizing a play so 
strong from a book so undramatic, bears 
the hall-mark of real genius. 








A FIELD FOR ARTISTS 
By Alfred Godwin 


N the realm of art there is nothing 
more beautiful than stained glass 
the possibilities in color and compo- 

sition are absolutely unlimited. On the 
other hand, there is no branch of art 
that has been and is more abused and 
less understood. It is unfortunate for 
those of the profession who are earnest- 
ly working for its advancement that 
they do not receive the proper encour- 


agement from architects, and that the 
more intelligent public cannot or will 
not use discrimination in patronizing 
men of ability in preference to those of 
mediocre calibre. 

In its proper place, artistically de- 
signed and harmoniously colored, what 
van be more effective than leaded glass ? 
And what can be more disheartening 
than tc note the indiscriminate manner 
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in which this beautiful medium has been 
and isused? The incongruous designs, 
inharmonious coloring, inexcusably bad 
drawing, and the almost general igno- 
rance of the application of design and ma- 
terial result to a very large extent in the 
idea entertained by many, that it is a 
very easy matter to make a stained-glass 
window ; and it is, of the kind I have 
just referred to. But to produce an ar- 
tistic and meritorious piece of work re- 
quires life-long study. 

To be successful from an artistic stand- 
point, then, one must not only be a good 
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draughtsman, but able to adapt, invent, 
and compose. It is a lack of all such 
qualities as these, together with want of 
refinement and education, that has re- 
sulted in the incongruity of design and 
color of so many examples we see around 
us. I have frequently been astonished 
on entering an otherwise beautiful build- 
ing, to see it completely ruined by a 
badly designed and inexcusably colored 
window. 

Our American opalescent glass, while 
the most beautiful in the world and pos- 











sessing greater variety than any other, 
is really the most difficult to master, and 
requires a greater knowledge of color 
and adaptability. There are various rea- 
sons for this, the principal one being its 


opacity. Unless great care is used in its 
selection the most violent and sudden 
contrasts are produced, in addition to 
which a very disagreeable and white- 
washy outside effect is the consequence. 
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is required, as the glass by judicious se- 
lection can be made to produce almost 
the desired effect. It is easy to under- 
stand, then, how transcendently superior 
our glass is in beauty and durability. 
Painted glass, as is well known by ex- 
perienced men, although burned and vit- 
rified, as in the case of china painting, 
fades in time. I have seen many speci- 
mens, both in this country and in Eu- 





This is easily seen by examining many of 
our buildings, churches particularly, in 
which the windows assuredly defeat the 
artistic ensemble of the exterior. 

The effects produced by opalescent are 
infinitely more beautiful than those of 
European glass; and, more important, 
the old style of painting is entirely dis- 
pensed with, except in the faces, hands, 
and feet. Even in these, little painting 


rope, completely disfigured by this mys- 
terious and as yet unexplained chemical 
action. 

Formerly, almost all of the better class 
of windows in this country were im- 
ported ; but we have made such enor- 
mous strides in the profession, that, I 
venture to say, where a hundred win- 
dows were imported a few years ago not 
a dozen are now. The few illustrations 
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given are of windows recently executed 
and composed entirely of opalescent 
glass, and are photographs from original 
colored designs. They give a fair idea 
of what we are producing in America 
and of the vast improvement made in 
the art of stained glass. 

During a recent trip to Europe, made 
specially to examine specimens of the 
art abroad, I saw nothing either in the 
modern or antique glass design or com- 
position to excel the recent productions 
of some of our prominent artists, such 
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as Lafarge, Tiffany, Armstrong, and La- 
throp. The two first named, particu- 
larly, have done much to advance the 
art and bring to perfection our beauti- 
ful opalescent glass. 

Here is a splendid and, compara- 
tively speaking, unlimited field for our 
artists; and when once they become 
familiar with its beauties, unlimited 
and charming effects of color, we shall 
have more of the grand creations of 
such famous names as I have referred 


to. 
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Let us have more such splendid ar- 
tists and earnest workers, and stained 
glass will take its proper place in art, 


as it has long ago in Europe. Let the 
architects and the more intelligent of 
our citizens encourage and patronize 
the best home talent; let them look 
about and consider well whether they 


THE 


need go beyond our own shores for the 
most beautiful and artistic productions 
in stained-glass windows in the world, 
and I am confident that American peo- 
ple will soon be brought to realize that 
it is not only unpatriotic, but a waste 
of time and money to import windows 
from Europe. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 


By W. A. Cooper 


terested in art started the New York 

Drawing Association, and the fol- 
lowing year organized the National 
Academy of Design. 

All of the thirty members who formed 
this society have passed away ; but to- 
day, with its ninety-two living academi- 
cians, and fifty-three associates, and its 
splendidly equipped school, the Acad- 
emy finds its building on Twenty-third 
Street and Fourth Avenue, New York, 
too small for its growing needs; and 
the permanent fund will soon be called 
upon to furnish a better location and 
erect a building commensurate with the 
necessities of a greater New York. 

It is impossible to reproduce here 
more than a few bits from the exhibi- 
tion of four hundred and seventy-three 
paintings shown in the Seventieth An- 
nual Exhibition, held during April and 


ie 1825 a number of young men in- 


May of this year. The only illustration 
we have of the largest room, the South 
Gallery, is a group of small pictures in 
the centre of which is the “ Morning 
Vision,” by Henry Oliver Walker, winner 
of the Thos. B. Clarke Prize of $300 for 
the best American figure composition 
painted in the United States, by an 
American citizen, without limitation as 
toage. It isa small canvas for so many 
figures, but in composition, color, and 
expression it was far ahead of anything 
in the exhibition, and the jury are to 
be complimented on their award. 

Other pictures in this that merit spe- 
cial mention, are the “ Bacchanals,” by 
R. V. V. Sewall, a dance in sunlight by 
nude and draped girls, beautifully drawn 
and exquisite in pose and color. So, 
also, is Mr. Frank Fowler’s allegorical 
group of girls, if anything more dainty 
and sweet in sentiment and tone. 
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In the East Gallery were three prize 
winners. The first and most important, 
“My Lady” by Will H. Low, N.A., 
took the Lotus Club’s Prize for the en- 
couragement of American art—a fund 
of $1,000, raised by its members for the 
purchase of one or more paintings at 
the annual exhibition of the Academy. 
Most charmingly is the story of this 
well-painted picture told. A young man 
in the full flush of youth is seated at 
the feet of a handsome woman, and the 
picture bears the following inscription : 
[ lift my head toward all that makes life wise, 
And see no farther than my lady’s eyes, 
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On the South Gallery Wall. 


Next to this was a “ Tribute to Satyr,” 
by G. R. Barse, Jr., winner of the first 
Halgartin prize for the best picture in 
oil-colors painted in the United States 
by an American citizen under thirty-five 
years of age. It is painted in a very 
light key, graceful in pose and very 
pleasing in expression. Adjoining this 
hung “The Legend,” by Miss Edith 
Mitchell Prellwitz, winner of the Nor- 
man W. Dodge Prize of $3800, for the 
best picture painted in this country -by 
a woman, without limitation as to age. 

In our illustration of a corner in the 
North Gallery, is a group of eight 
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pictures—small but all above the aver- Another illustration in this gallery 
age—by such men as Edmund P. Tar- shows eight larger pictures —2in_ the 
bell, A.N.A., Lyell Carr, Claude Raguet centre of which hangs the “ Last Mo- 
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In the Corridor, 


Hirst, Frank W. Benson, and the fol- ments,” by Henry Mosler, unquestion- } 
lowing women: Rose Clark, Letitia B. ably the strongest picture in the whole 
Hart, Alida Bevier VanDyck, and Fran- Exhibition, and the best we have seen 
ces 8. Carlin. by this artist. It is essentially a mu- 
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A Corner in the North Room. 


seum picture and will no doubt find its 
way to the Metropolitan Museum, where 
the students of this country may study 
its sterling qualities. Grouped about 
this are good examples by such artists 
as Carl L. Brandt, N.A., Orin S. Par- 
sons, Allen B. Talcott, Theo. Studwell, 
Eurilda Loomis France, Benoni Irwin, 
A.N.A., and a strong portrait of William 
J. Linton, N.A., by the president of the 
Academy, Mr. Thomas W. Wood. 

In the West Gallery the most im- 
portant picture was of course the large 
cattle-piece by William H. Howe, A.N.A., 
called “The Vagabonds.” His smaller 
picture, ‘ October Morning,” is a charm- 





ing composition, painted since his re- 
turn to this country. Beside this was a 
portrait by Miss Cecilia Beaux, A.N.A., 
very sketchy but effective, and good in 
color and drawing. 

A splendid composition is “ Bluffing,’ 
by Louis Moelder, A.N.A.; and “ New 
Acquaintance,” by William R. Leigh, 
“The Bent Pin,” by William H. Beard, 
N.A., the most humorous in the exhi- 
bition, and a figure piece by Magra, 
‘Childish Thoughts,” deserve more no- 
tice than we have space to give. 

In the corridor were hung some excel- 
lent pictures. ‘The Convalescent,” by 
Thomas C. Corner, is particularly good. 
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A Bit of the Corridor, 


A life-size portrait, by Charles Noel 
Flagg, is strongly painted, and a very 
bright ‘‘ Venetian Sunset,” by Thomas 
Moran, N.A., and landscapes by Kruse- 
man Van Elten, N.A., Charles Miller, 
N.A., and Henry A. Ferguson, A.N.A., 


are all marked sold. Some strong figure 
pieces by William Morgan, N.A., J. H. 
Witt, A.N.A., and J. Wells Champney, 
A.N.A., helped to make the corridor 
the most interesting part of the Exhibi- 
tion. 








AN EXHIBITION 


OF RELIGIOUS ART 


By S. Turner Willis 


HE Loan Exhibition of 
Religious Art recently on 
display in New York City 
was perhaps the largest 
and best of its kind ever 
held in this country. As 

the name implies, it was a collection of 
sacred emblems loaned by collectors of 
art in response to an appeal by a num- 
ber of Christian women. The display 
was made first as an educational means 
and also for the pecuniary benefit of the 
chapel of St. Gabriel’s at Peekskill. 

It included many of the finest obtain- 
able specimens which in any way illus- 
trate either the history of Christian art, 
or the ceremonialism of Christian wor- 
ship. In the long list of patrons and 
patronesses were the names of many 
among the most prominent people of 
New York. The famous Tiffany Chapel 
which was on exhibition at the World’s 
‘air at Chicago was shown in connec- 
tion with it, the proceeds being do- 
nated for the same purpose. 

The influence of art as an educational 
power is attested by the history of the 
human race in almost every age. This 
is eminently true of religious art. It 
cannot be questioned that the symbo- 
lism of the worship of the ancient Jews 
was the prominent feature in the ser- 
vices of their sanctuary. And every sym- 
bol and sign had to them a religious 
significance. The student of sacred 
history well knows the almost irresist- 
ible influence it had over that nation. 
This is to be accounted for by the uni- 
versal principle that whatever strongly 
appeals to the emotions and imagina- 
tions of mankind is almost omnipotent. 

The fact is, religion and the history 
of the fine arts are all but inseparable. 
The first principles of art are to be 
sought in the Creator and his creation, 
whose end and aim it is to reveal the 
true, the beautiful, and the good. Art 
should minister, therefore, to the spir- 
itual in man through the esthetic. 
Christian symbolism, in worship, in art, 





in poetry, and in architecture, indicates 
the thought and life of the Christian 
centuries. It was Christian art that 
covered Europe with religious buildings 
which have been both the reverence and 




















Cartoon of the Good Samaritan. 
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Silver Missal 


Bishop Seabury's Mitre. 


the despair of succeeding ages. The 
writings of Dante, the Christian dram- 
atist, and of Savonarola, the Christian 
reformer, so filled Michelangelo with 
visions of a judgment to come that he 
could paint more sublimely than could 
any other the scene of “ The Last Judg- 
ment.” Of Giotto, who has been called 
the father of Christian art, Ruskin says, 
“he was after all superior to them (the 
Venetians), just on account of his religi- 
ous faith.” And of Fra Angelico, one of 
the masters of religious art, it is said 
that he never took up pencil without 
first engaging in prayer. Indeed, the 
sacred symbolism of all nations shows 
the intensity of their religious convic- 
tions. 

No less does this exhibition of re- 
ligious art indicate the same thing. In 
the collection was a picture of Samuel 
Seabury, of Connecticut, the first Prot- 
estant Episcopal Bishop in the United 
States, who was consecrated to that 
office in 1784; also a manuscript ser- 
mon by him, his mitre, and the prayer- 
book he used. In fact a specimen copy 
of every prayer-book from Edward VI. 
to the present time was on exhibition. 
Among them was one of especial inter- 
est from the Chapel Royal bearing the 
coat of arms of Queen Anne. 

Notable also were two silver rings, 
which were taken from an Indian grave 
at Clinton, N. Y. On one is a scene of 
the Crucifixion with St. John and the 
Mother of Jesus standing on either side 
of the cross, while the other bears a 


beautiful monogram of the Virgin 
Mary. Doubtless these rings were 


brought from France by some Jesuit 


missionary and given toa 
convert among the Mohawk 
Indians. These relics are the 
property of Mr. F. Kuntz, the 
well-known expert on prec- 
ious stones. He had also a 
number of icons, some of 
which are considered very val- 
uable. 
Through the kindness of 
Mr. Holbrook there was ex- 
hibited a chalice and a paten 
- used in England in the time 
of Henry VIIL, upon which 
are ae Tudor roses, the 
emblem of the royal family. 
This would indicate that these were the 
property either of the king or of some 
royal possessor. Another exhibit from 
the same source was a Jac -simile set of 
apostles’ spoons, which is 
one of the only two sets 
known to be in existence. 
The set consists of thir- 
teen spoons, one for our 
Lord and each of his 
apostles. 
Among books, there 
was a series of Bibles 
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Carved Reliquary, Jewish Lamp, and Carved Ivory Holy- 
water Vat. 
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from 1475, only twenty-six years after 
the first Bible was printed, down to 
the present time. This list included 
a copy of the celebrated Coverdale 
translation, printed in 1535, at Ziirich. 
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Virgin Adoring Child 


It was dedicated to Henry VIIL, and 
was not only the first English Bible al- 
lowed by royal authority, but was also 
the first translation of the whole Bible 
printed in our language. 

Among religious publications were to 
be found also a number of illuminated 
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missals, books of hours and sacred doc- 
uments ; particularly a number of beau- 
tiful specimens loaned by the Rev. Dr. 
Morgan Dix, of Old Trinity. His col- 
lection shows a manuscript bearing the 
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By Andrea della Robbia 


date 1400, another of 1500, and still an- 
other of 1512. Of two from Venice, 
one was made in 1497, and the other in 
1593, and though a century intervenes 
they each show the art of illumination 
perfected in a high degree. Doubtless 
the Italian school to which these belong 
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was largely influenced by both the By- 
zantine and the Old Roman styles. 

Visitors to the exhibition showed a 
good deal of interest in two American 
prayer-books, the first published in 
Philadelphia in 1790, and the second in 
New York in 1798, which was the first 
authorized publication of the kind in 
this country. Then there was an em- 
blematica manuscript, consisting mostly 
of Old Testament verses in Hebrew and 
Latin, beautifully Ulumin- 
ated and presented by the 
Jews of the Eternal City 
to Pope Clement XIV., in 
which, it is said, accord- 
ing to Browning’s poem, 
they memorialized the 
pontiff to exempt them 
from the law of compul- 
sory attendance at Chris- 
tian service. 
They also hada 
copy of the cel- 
ebrated ‘“ Cake 
Prayer - book.” 
The bookbind- 
er’s art is also 
shown by a 
large number 
of lovely speci- 
mens. 

By the cour- 
tesy of Mis. Abram 
Hewitt the organizers 
exhibited an Italian silk 
chasuble of the fifteenth 
century, brocaded with 
rare designs of orna- 
mentation, together with 
a large number of sacri- 
ficial vestments of the 
Christian Church for the 
last five hundred years, 
including many of the 
most modern styles. 

Two epigonations, pe- 
culiar to the Greek Church, are worthy 
of mention, because such examples are 
exceedingly rare in the West. They are 
used in the Eastern Church somewhat 
as the maniple in the service of the 
Catholic and Protestant Churches, and 
are sud to represent the cord with which 
Jesus was bound to the pillar when he 
was scourged. 

A fac-simile engagement ring, claimed 
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to be Martin Luther’s, naturally attract- 
ed no little attention and comment. 
Among the interesting things of local 
association was a relic of the old North 
Dutch church, which formerly stood at 
the corner of William and Fulton 
Streets, in New York. When that 
building was torn down, a metallic plate 
was discovered under one of the pillars 
near the pulpit, upon which a brief his- 
tory of the church was stamped. The 
plate was prepared by 
Mr. G. Abeel, one of 
the deacons and a de- 
voted member. Among 
other things asserted 
on this plate are the 
statements that the 
building was erected in 
1769, at a cost of £11,- 
948, and that this house 
was built for service in 
the English tongue. 
Two pairs of 
ee) large silver 
aoe ’ Russian candle- 
-\ sticks — both 
elegant and 


‘a . 


ay costly — loaned 
re. by Mr. Stanford 
a White, were 


shown as asym- 

bolism of light. 

Among the col- 
lection of holy- 
water vats were 
two which every 
one examined, 
One was a Nor- 
wegian tankard, 
made of wood, 
elegantly carved 
and trimmed in 
silver, the designs 
of which show 
marks of the six- 
teenth century. 
It is the property of Mrs. Elihu Chaun- 
cy. The other was an ivory holy-water 
rat, which was used by Ambrose Got- 
ifred, Bishop of Milan, and was used 
also in the coronation of Otho, in 978. 
It is a relic of exceptional value, and of 
great historic interest. 

Many other objects represent the pur- 
est and highest conceptions of religion, 
among which were some madonnas whose 
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The Bishop Potter Memorial Casket. 


graceful figures, floating draperies, and bracelets and the mufflers ; the head-tires 
sweet faces bearing on them the shadow and the anklets and the sashes and the 
of life’s sorrow, cause the beholder tofeel perfume boxes and the amulets.” 


that he is in the presence of one as pure These things picture the reality of cus- 
and bright as the angels. He does not f 

feel like worshipping the picture, but % ag) 

like praying for purity and worshipping r 

God. \ 


Among many objects illustrating the i 
development of ritualistic worship, there 
were a number of elegantly carved cru- | 
cifixes. Those who use them in worship : 
say that their reason is, “to keep the way 

sufferings and death of Christ, and the | 
fact of atonement, ever before the minds 

of believers.” Among them they showed 
one made of ivory which was formerly 
the property of George Darboy, Arch- 
bishop of Paris from 1863 to 1871,.who 
was shot at St. Roquette by the Com- 
munists, May 24, 1871. 

Many relics illustrating biblical histo- 
ry were of particular interest. Probably 
those specimens showing the ornaments 
worn by Jewish women mentioned by 
the Prophet Isaiah (Chapter iii., 16-24) 
were more especially attractive. ‘ More- 
over, the Lord saith, Because the daugh- 
ters of Zion are haughty, and walk with 
stretched-forth necks, and wanton eyes, 
walking, and mincing as they go, and 
making a tinkling with their feet, there- 
fore the Lord will smite them. ‘ 
In that day the Lord will take away the 
bravery of their anklets, the networks, 
and the crescents ; the pendants and the Baptismal Ewer and Russian Candlesticks. 
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toms and manners of the long ago and 
are therefore valuable. Among the many 
beautiful cartoons illustrating events in 
the New Testament that of the Good 
Samaritan is especially suggestive. Re- 
flecting upon it one can see tlie emphatic 
answer of Jesus to the lawyer's question, 
“Who is my neighbor ?” and seeing he 
feels inspired to obey the “Go and do 
thou likewise.” 

While we can only mention compara- 
tively a few of the thousand and twenty- 
three objects on exhibition, nevertheless 
a word certainly is due the Potter Cas- 
ket, because it was considered one of the 
most valuable and noteworthy articles 
shown. This casket was given to the 
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late Bishop Horatio Potter nearly fifteen 
years ago, to celebrate the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his consecration as bishop 
of the diocese of New York. The pres- 
entation took place at the Academy of 
Music amid the rejoicings of thousands 
of his friends. The casket is eighteen 
inches long, about twelve inches deep, 
and is made purely of silver and gold. 
The emblems of the four evangelists, 
St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. 
John, adorn the casket. On one end 
is the lion of St. Mark and on the other 
the eagle of St. John. On the back of 
the casket is the counterfeit of the ox 
of St. Luke, while the ‘angel of St. Mat- 
thew in gold adorns the front. 








ley’s first summer at Newport that 
he came across Bob Burke. 

Finley was an anomaly, being a mill- 
ionaire and a philosopher, and not yet 
twenty-five. ‘Give me an honest hour 
to myself,” he had a way of saying, 
“and you fellows may have your horses 
and yachts.” 

In such a mood as this he was saun- 
tering, that last day, through the high- 
ways and byways of Newport, when he 
met Bob Burke. 

The circumstances of the meeting 
were unique. With his pipe in his 
mouth and his hands in his pockets, 
he was stamping along a more than 
usually wretched street, when he made 
out Bob in the distance, and stopped to 
drink in the picture. 

Now Bob—who was reported to be 


EF was on the last day of Mark Fin- 


By Charles F. Howell 


the worst chap in town, and was the 
cigar maker’s nephew into the bargain — 
not seeing that he was being observed, 
continued to throw back his tow-head 
and swing his stick and beat out time 
as he sang. 

In view of all that happened later on, 
it would seem to have been Bob’s sing- 
ing that first attracted Finley. But Bob 
was singing for himself alone, and not 
to amuse idlers, so he pounded about 
with his stick and trilled away in abun- 
dant spirits : 


‘*Of all the girls that are so smart, 
There’s none like pretty Sally ; 
She is the darling of my heart 
And lives in our alley. 


* There is no lady in the land 
That’s half so sweet as Sally ; 
She is the darling of my heart 
And lives in our alley.” 
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“Why, that youngster is a find of the 
first water,” muttered Finley, as he lis- 
tened to the song. “Its a thousand 
pities that such voices as this are left to 
go to waste.” 

The singer himself, ignorant of the 
scrutiny to which he was being sub- 
jected, only pounded the more energet- 
ically, and carolled away at the top of 
his voice : 

‘““My master and the neighbors all 
Make game of me and Sally ; 


And but for her I'd rather be 
A slave and row a galley.” 


“T don't knowof such a voice in all 
Boston,” thought Mark, and he stared 
at the voung ragamuffin with a re- 
doubled interest. 

Now Bob Burke was a picture all in 
himself. One can’t help feeling inter- 
ested in a sturdy, reckless little fellow 
who wears his rags as proudly as a king 
would his purple, and who has eyes as 
frank and as blue as the sky, and a 
wealth of tangled, flaxen hair—even if 























‘I’m the worst chap in town, | am.” 
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one is told that such a boy is the very 
worst boy in the neighborhood. Per- 
haps this very abandonment attracts us, 
as the few feet of quicksands have a 
subtler allurement than the miles of 
solid beach. 

Bob would have charmed a Murillo, 
striding along there with his fluttering 
rags and bounding health and his in- 
variable singing. Perhaps he had an 
idea, too, that his voice was not of the 
worst; for when he finally made out 
the stranger in his way, he did not 
break off abruptly, but only “ fixed ” 
him with a full, straightforward glance, 
and went on, as lustily as ever : 


‘*But when my seven long years are out, 
Oh, then I'll marry Sally ! 
And then how happily we Il live, 
But not in our alley.” 


He had come up to Finley as he had 
reached the last line, and, stopping be- 
fore him, finished the verse, shouting it 
full at the young fellow’s face, and help- 
ing it out with manifold gestures and 
jerks of the head. When he had fin- 
ished, he inquired, flippantly, ‘“ There, 
how does that strike you?” 

“T think seven years entirely too 
long a time to wait for your Sally,” re 
turned Finley with great seriousness. 
*“ Couldn’t you possibly find a substitute 
for her?” 

Bob scorned to answer the imputation 
of disloyalty. 

“Who are you, anyhow?” he de- 
manded. ‘Come from the city, I 
guess.” 

“Yes, my name is Mark Finley, and 
I live in Boston. Who are you?” 

“Oh, I'm Bob Burke, the cigar- 
maker's nephew! I'm the worst chap 
in town, I am,” with a cCefiant toss of 
the head. 

“Indeed,” said Finley, with affected 
concern ; “I should never have thought 
it.” 

Bob was amused. 

* Oh, yes, 'm the worst fellow goin’, 
for robbin’ birds’ nests, and tormentin’ 
people, and stealin’, and all that! I 
smoke, too.” 

“So do I,” said Finley, laughing, 
‘and no one calls me bad.” 

Bob was pleased. 


“Say, now, do you? And don’t you 
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get blowed for it, honest? I’m so bad 
I don’t give a rap for what people say 
—that is, ’eeptin’ Helen.” 

“Who is Helen ?” 

“Helen is my little sister, and she’s 
lame, too. Kind o’ makes a big fellow 
like me feel ’shamed to make a sick girl 
cry, and that’s just what she does when 
I’m worse’n common. She says I hadn't 
oughter smoke.” 

“T agree with Helen,” said Mark ; 
“but not so much because I disapprove 
of smoking, as because you may injure 
your voice.” 

“Ho! ho! that’s good. Think my 
voice is worth savin’ ?” 

Mark had been turning over a plan 
in his mind, and now he said, very seri- 
ously, “‘ Bob, I think this much of your 
voice : If you will go back to Boston 
with me, I will see that you have a good 
room to live in; you shall have good 
things to eat, and good clothes to wear, 
and your voice shall be trained, and 
some day you will become a famous 
singer.” 

The blue eyes opened wider as the 
inducements multiplied. Bob was se- 
rious, too, now. 

“ Believe you're jokin’,” he said. 

“Honor bright, I'm not,” returned 
Finley. 

“I don’t care so much for the clothes 
and all that, but Helen told me once it, 
ud be a fine thing to take singin’ les- 
sons. She said I could sing pretty 
good.” 

“And right she was, Bob. I know 
what I’m saying, and I tell you, you 
will be famous yet. Will you come?” 

The shocky hair fell over the bent 
face, half-concealing it. Bob was dig- 
ging his toes violently into the ground 
—it was his way when excited. 

“You don’t want me,” he said, slow- 
ly. “I’m the worst boy in town. Ask 
anybody ; they'll tell you so.” 

“ But I do want you. Will you go?” 

“Go? O’ course I will.” The blue 
eyes looked up through tears that had 
somehow come, in spite of the little 
chap’s best efforts. “I’m no durned 
fool, to miss a chance of takin’ singin’ 
lessons.” Bob mopped desperately at 
his eyes with his coat-sleeve. “I guess 
I ain’t much better’n a girl. But it 
sorter takes me back to have anybody 
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speak kind to me. Gen’ally I git cuffed. 
Anyhow, Mr. what'd you say your 
name was ?—Mr. Finley, I got ter go 
home an’ see what Helen says first.” 

“Right you are, Bob, and we will 
start to-day,” and off went the raga- 
muffin and the millionaire to Master 
Robert Burke’s little home, where the 
uncle fell in with Finley’s overtures 
with a readiness that had something 
uncanny in it, and the little lame sister 
wept and kissed Bob a score of good- 
byes, binding him with promises of a 
speedy visit home, and not to forget 
her, and, above all, to be honorable and 
good, 

So it came about that Mark Finley re- 
turned to Boston with a protégé in tow, 
to become the object of good-natured 
chaff and the butt of friendly jesting. 

As a matter of fact, when Bob made 
his promises, he had every intention of 
keeping them. Helen should be posted 
by weekly and perhaps daily letters of 
his changed conditions. He even out- 
lined a little scheme of correspondence 
in his mind as the train dashed along 
to Boston, and pictured to himself the 
pleasure it was going to give his sister 
to read his elaborate accounts of what 
he did and saw about town. He half 
envied her the joy that was in store 
from those letters. 

The fulfilment of his promises proved 
an entirely different proposition. It was 
certainly not caused by any lack of inter- 
est on the sister’s part, for she always 
insisted, in her wonderfully prompt re- 
plies—written in the primmest of hands, 
with “ Dear, Dear Bob” at the begin- 
ning, and an invariable “P.S.” at the 
close—that she was not being told near 
fully enough of her brother’s life, and 
remarking that bis letters were always 
too short. Helen was not the sort of 
girl to complain, but it was somewhat 
bewildering to read Bob’s letters. There 
was fully one-half that needed explana- 
tion. It seemed just as though he were 
trying to fill up four pages. There cer- 
tainly was no need to take a whole page 
in apologizing for not having written 
sooner. Now that he really was writ- 
ing, why not overlook that ? 

And then there was always an awful 
jumble of the oddest sort of stuff, all 
about Mr. Finley and Mr. Finley’s friends 
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and their beautiful horses and dogs; of 
the great club, the Algonquin, that he 
had gone through ; of the churches and 
their pipe organs, as big as houses ; 
and the theatres and the actors he had 
seen. The greater part of Bob’s letters 
were full of himself. He wrote glow- 
ingly of Signor Tosti, who was teaching 
him to sing, and told how many hours 
each day he was obliged to practise ; 
but these, he explained, were the bright- 
est hours of the twenty-four. 

* And, Helen,” he used to add, “Sig- 
nor Tosti says I will be a great singer 
some day. Suppose it should be?” 

Bob only wrote five or six letters 
home that year he was in Boston. It 
had been longer than usual since the 
last one had been received, and Helen, 
sitting in her little rocker, with her sew- 
ing lying unheeded in her lap, tried to 
figure out what caused the delay. 

But the reward of patience was abun- 
dant, for one morning there came a fine 
long letter from Mr. Finley himself, in 
which he said he would be down that 
week and bring her up to Boston, so 
she could hear Bob’s trial at Trinity 
Church. It was to be the crucial test 
of her brother's hard work, and she 
must be there to hear it. 

Ah, what a world of excitement in the 
little brain—Bob was to sing in the fa- 
mous Dr. Brooks’s church, and before 
great crowds of people, and she was to 
hear it too! Suppose he were to get 
frightened and fail? She thought such 
an ending would break her heart. And 
the city ladies would dress grandly. 
So, so, then she would wear her black 
alpaca, with the lilac collar and cuffs, 
and Mr. Finley need not be ashamed. 

The journey on the cars to the city 
only intensified the sister’s agitation. 
The ride in Mr. Finley’s carriage was 
the grandest thing she had ever known, 
but her companion’s politest attention 
could not divert her mind from her 
brother’s trial. She felt the same rest- 
lessness, even at the great house on 
Beacon Street, where an elderly lady 
with soft brown eyes had kissed her 
when she left the carriage. She remem- 
bered afterward how nicely Mr. Finley 
had introduced her, just as if she were 
grown up, and had said, “ Mother, this 
is Miss Helen Burke.” 
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Mr. Finley had also explained that 
Bob was prevented from meeting her 
on account of the last few touches that 
had to be put to his solo. She would 
see him in the church in an hour. 

And when that slow hour had passed 
and she was at last in Trinity Church, 
she thought how nice it was to be rich, 
for other people had to stand about 
quietly in the aisles, and could not go 
beyond certain lines; but a nice-look- 
ing young man, who Mrs. Finley said 
was an usher, nodded as soon as he saw 
Mr. Finley, and showed them up a broad 
aisle to a pew lined with velvet cushions, 
and with “Finley ” on the back. 

Once actually safe in the church Helen 
relaxed a degree or two, and gazed tim- 
idly around. She was awed and almost 
frightened by the wonderful things she 
saw. The richly carved vaults of the 
roof swept away so high above her, it 
made her feel dizzy to look up at them. 
The chandelier, with its silver and gold, 
appeared a monster halo of jewels. The 
altar she was sure was made of precious 
stones. She fairly gasped when the 
wonderful windows caught her eyes. 
She picked out Mary and Peter and 
John, but it was hard work, they were 
so much grander and more beautiful 
than the prints in the Bible at home. 

A little laughing cherub away up in a 
mullioned window charmed her most. 
Hah! she would like to try to lift him. 
She marvelled at his warm hands; 
it seemed as if he must be really and 
actually alive. Helen appropriated the 
dimpled angel entirely to herself, and 
found a world of consolation in carrying 
on imaginary conversations with it. 

A sensation as of soft music coming 
from somewhere or other, began to im- 
press her. She did not want to appear 
curious, but her big blue eyes would go 
roving around to find out where the 
music came from. She was sure it was 
from the big pipe organ that Bob had 
written about, but Helen could see no 
organ at all. The music, so deep and 
full and gentle, swelled up from the 
sides of the building—she felt sure of 
that—but it charmed her like a soft 
breath on her forehead. It filled the 
child’s soul to overflowing, and she 
smiled up at the cherub on the stained- 
glass window under the conviction that 
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she had never been so happy 
in all her life. 

Then everyone grew stiller / 
than ever, and the mystic Hy 
music became a triumphant 
burst, and a hundred boyish 
voices rang out in the pro- 
cessional, and a hundred sur- 
pliced figures crossed into the 
chancel. 

Instantly Helen was burn- 
ing with excitement. Bob! 
Bob! Where was he in all 
that throng? She studied the 
faces ; she tried to judge the 
figure. She listened to the 
voices; she felt sure that if 
Bob was really there, he would 
get tangled up in his gown 
and stumble over the altar 
steps, but nothing of the kind 
happened, and she was as mys- 
tified as ever. Then she gave 
it up, and her eyes strayed 
back to the angel on the win- 
dow, and she found that it 
was in this way, after all, that 
she enjoyed the singing most. 

When she thought of it af- 
terward it seemed as if she 
were dreaming all that day, 
there was so much that was 
beautiful and grand. The 
singing was uniformly won- 


derful to Helen, though Mo- 
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zart and Cherubini were all 
one to her. The delicious 
awakening came at last. The 
tired head was resting upon the cush- 
ions and the eyes were on the an- 
gel. She did not notice the hush that 
had deepened on the congregation or 
the air of expectancy that prevailed. 
She did not see the white-robed ranks 
part, and one young singer advance 
from the throng ; but the soft prelude 
to the Lux Benigna impressed her as 
being familiar and home-like, and she 
had settled herself comfortably to en- 
joy it when, through the aisles of that 
church and on the hushed air, a fresh 
young tenor voice burst, as clear and 
as strong as a bell: 


“Lead, kindly light ; amid the encircling gloom 
Lead thou me on. 

The night is dark, and I am far from home ; 
Lead thou me on.” 





Standing out there, the prince of them all, 


Before the first line was ended Helen 
jas sitting bolt upright with her eyes 
riveted on the singer. The little stained- 
glass angel had been put to rout by a 
choir-boy. 

Ah, it was Bob ! 

Standing out there, the prince of 
them all, was he not glorious — her 
brother — with his thick, flaxen hair 
bathed in the warm tints of the win- 
dows, and his head tossed defiantly 
back, just as it used to be when he sang 
for her in the old home ? 

The blue eyes of the singer were on 
the Finley pew, and he smiled at the 
joy of the flushed little cripple, and 
sang it all to her, who knew and loved 
him best. 

The full white throat thrilled with 
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the exultation of the moment, and the 
rich voice swelled and swept through 
the nave or died away to a whisper with 
the closing words : 


‘So long thy power hath blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on 

O’er moor and fen, o'er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone. 

And with the morn those angel faces smile 

Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile.” 


The congregation was carried by the 


singer with the irresistible power of a 
flood. The solemnity of the surround- 
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ings was forgotten, and a murmur of 
involuntary admiration ran through the 
church. 

“O Bob! Bob!” Helen buried her 
face in the cushions and wept from very 
excess of joy. The crash of the reces- 
sional was lost to her. She did not 
heed the crowds that pressed to grasp 
the hand of the young soloist. She 
heard Mr. Finley whisper something, 
and saw Bob breaking through the 
throng. She felt his strong arms about 
her, as she buried her face on his shoul- 


der and sobbed, “‘O Bob! Bob! Bob!” 


COUP D’ETAT 


By Isabel Bowman Finley 


I 


SON the white glare of the May 
moon a man and a woman 
were hoeing corn, he on one 
side of the furrow, she on the 





oa, other. The vigorous young 
“xsfph)y stalks reached above their 
Moz knees, casting a tropical shad- 

ae a 
ow. The scent. of the dew- 


soaked soil mingled with the penetrat- 
ing sweetness of jasmine and honey- 
suckle. It was a small garden, but the 
corner of a pasture lot cut off from the 
rest of the world by a picket fence. 

The man was shorter than the woman 
and of slighter build. The moon shining 
on the back of her head struck him full 
in the face. It was a face almost femi- 
ninely fair. The eyes, big, round, and 
blue, looked out into the world with in- 
fantile placidity and directness; the 
hair was blond and soft as a child’s, and 
the slightly sloping chin bore the mark 
of Cupid’s thumb. There was no hint 
of a beard and probably never would be. 
His romantic mother had named him 
Marmaduke as an offset to the prosaic 
surname of Andrews. He was an or- 
phan and lived alone on the plantation 
spreading acres away on the other side 
of the little garden. Half of his posses- 
sions he rented out in homesteads to 
his former slaves; the other half he 
worked himself, leaving him but scant 


leisure, yet he did not begrudge bestow 
ing it on Maud Mathilda, helping her 
hoe her corn. 

As he moved along in his work, his 
white shirt gleamed brilliantly in con- 
trast with the dense black shadows of 
the corn. Presently he paused and 
looked at his companion. 

“T wish you'd let me finish this bv 
myself,” he said. 

She paused also. “Shall I go in?” 
she asked with what in a girl of more 
leisure might have been a touch of 
coquetry. 

“Try it!” 
significance. 

She was only a stalk behind him and 
they could look into each other's eyes. 
Her flash of playfulness vanished. 

“Oh, Duke!” she exclaimed, with 
mournful self reproach, “it is so mean 
of me to let you do this work when you 
are so tired and have had so much to do 
all day.” 

“Much Id enjoy sitting down to rest 
knowing you had this corn to hoe!” 

“Tt’s such a little patch ”—deprecat- 
ingly—“ it doesn’t hurt me.” 

He opened his lips to reply, but fell to 
work instead, putting into the vigorous 
swing of his hoe some thought which 
had come near to slipping too vehe- 
mently from his tongue. But he soon 
stopped again, his feelings stronger 
than his resolution. 


he answered, with a brief 
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“T tell you one thing, Maud Mathil- 
da,” he said, leaning with both hands 
propped on the hoe handle, “this gar- 
dening has got to stop ; you work now 
like a horse without it. Hereafter, 
when there’s anything to be done in 
here Dick will come over and do it. If 
your father must have vegetables you’re 
not to kill yourself raising them if I can 
help it.” 

She did not answer; the moonlight, 
suddenly flooding her face, betrayed 
her eyes full of tears. 

“You’re so good to me, Duke!” she 
murmured. ‘“ But”— rallying to the 
defence of the object of his attack—* I 
grow the vegetables for myself as well 
a3 father, and the corn helps 
out with the fodder.” 

He made no answer, con- 
tinuing to ply his hoe with 
no unerring aim or indecis- 
ive wabble. He left Maud 
Mathilda several stalks be- 
hind, her work evidently suf- 
fering from the absorbing 
character of her thoughts. 
Reaching the end of the 
furrow he leaned his hoe 
against the fence and 
mopped his face with his 
handkerchief ; then putting 
on his coat and taking his 
hat in his hand he crossed 
over to his companion’s si le 
of the furrow. 

“There’s another thing 
that’s got to be decided to- 
night,” he said, with the ab- 
ruptness of a man following 
an uninterrupted train of 
thought, ahd standing close 
to her, “and that is, when 
are you going to marry me?” 

The hoe dropped from her 
hands. - 

““T—” she gasped breath- 
lessly, ‘“‘I—just as soon as 
father gives his consent.” 

“That means never.” 

“No. Oh, no!” 

“Tt does, Maud Mathilda, 
and the sooner we face it 
the better. We're losing 
our lives kicking against a 
stone, and I don’t propose to 


go on kicking for all eter- 





nity. Your father won't let us marry 
because it means giving up his Slave, 
and as long as you have a grain of 
work left in you he’s going to keep 
you at home. He’s selfishness double- 
dyed to the back-bone. He’s left us 
only one thing to do—as he won't give 
his consent, we must marry without it.” 

“Oh, Duke, I can’t,” she pleaded in 
nervous trembling. “I am his only 
child— my mother--worshipped him, 
and she— No, I can’t, Duke, I can’t!” 

He frowned. ‘‘ Why doesn’t he marry 
again?” he asked with brusque impa- 
tience. ‘“There’s that little Miss Skag- 


gett in town would have him for the 
asking.” 
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“You love me, Maudie?" he whispered, 
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She shook her head. “I don’t believe 
he ever thinks of it,” she said, despond- 
ently. 

Marmaduke came closer and put his 
arm around her waist. She was taller 
than he by half a head. ‘“ You love me, 
Maudie ?” he whispered, tenderly. 

“Qh, Duke, if it was not for you the 
sun would never shine!” She put her 
ari around his neck and laid her cheek 
on his; they sought no shadow; the 
moon shone on them unscreened. 

He drew her closer. ‘ Marry me, 
Maudie,” he murmured, “and we will 
make it shine all the time.” 

She clung to him with wistful yearn- 
ing. 

“Say yes, sweetheart,” he urge. 

She caught her breath, and her arm 
fell from his neck. ‘TI can’t,” she reiter- 
ated, despairingly. “I—I have given 
father my word.” 

Then he called him an ugly name. 
“The skunk!” he muttered between 
his teeth. 

Maud Mathilda shrank ; 
dropped from her waist. 

“Is that your final answer?” All the 
softness had vanished from his voice 
and his face was very white. 

Maud Mathilda trembled ; she knew 
what she now decided would be irrevo- 
cable. With beguiling voice Love called 
to her from her heart, the flowers’ frag- 
rance, the beauty of the night; while 
with relentless finger Duty pointed to 
the hoe lying across the furrow at her 
feet. It is not often, say what the 
cynics may, that a woman turns her 
back on the frozen seas and loses her- 
self in the delightful garden of indul- 
gence. So Maud Mathilda’s brief 
struggle ended inevitably in her self- 
immolation. 

“ Yes,” she whispered. 

He looked straight at her, with no 
shadow of pain on his face, only a strong 
resolve. The mingled perfumes swept 
between them like a palpable presence, 
and the silken rustle of the corn accen- 
tuated the silence. 

His hat still in his hand, he turned 
away and walked to the division fence ; 
then he paused and came back to her. 

“Kiss me,” he said, peremptorily. 

She obeyed meekly, having to stoop 
her head to do so. Without a sign of 


his arm 
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lingering he turned away, vaulted the 
fence and disappeared across his fields. 

She stooped and picked up the hoe ; 
the moonlight was not whiter than her 
face. Leaving the garden she tied the 
gate to prevent the cows breaking in, 
carefully put the hoe in the tool-shed, 
crossed the lot, glanced in at the chick- 
ens on their roosts, saw that there was 
enough water in the horse’s trough, and 
rubbed the head of the cow invitingly 
thrust toward her over the bars. She 
was calm, methodical, submissive. 

Suddenly she sank down on an up- 
turned box and burst into tears. The 
heavy sobs disturbed the chickens ; 
they gossiped audibly about the unusual 
sound, and one indiscreet young rooster 
garrulously crowed it fotth to his neigh- 
bors, who took it up and, one by one, 
spread it far and wide. The cow ques- 
tioned about it with a low, and the 
horse came and rubbed his head, sym- 
pathizingly, on her shoulder. Even in 
her sorrow she could not escape from 
the sound and contact of the workaday 
world. Oh, if the moonlight could be 
blotted out for a moment and the heavy 
perfumes smothered! She got up and 
wiped her eyes ; the kind breeze dried 
her cheeks. It was the first and last 
outburst granted to grief. 

She went into the house. A bright 
light burned on the table in the centre 
of the room. In a big arm-chair by 
the table, a newspaper in his lap, sat 
her father, sound asleep. He wasa large 
man with white hair combed straight 
back from a high forehead, and falling 
to his coat-collar behind, where it was 
cut off in a line as straight as though 
measured with a rule. His skin was as 
healthy and as pink as a child’s; his 
hands, as they rested on the paper, 
looked like balls of dough with rolls of 
wadding stuck in fer fingers. In winter 
he always wore a long-tailed broadcloth 
coat, showing a great deal of shirt-front, 
and a pious white cravat; in summer 
the coat was replaced by a linen duster 
and the collar and cravat discarded in 
the privacy of home, the round gold 
collar-button alone being left to shine 
out, beacon-like, in the front of the 
band. 

Merely glancing at her father, Maud 
Mathilda passed directly to the kitchen 
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where to-morrow’s bread was waiting to 


be made and to-morrow’s cooking ar- 


ranged over-night. When that was 


done she would return to the sitting- 


room, shut the shutters, and awaken her 
father, who would ask—as he had not 
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joining her, as a last word, not to for- 
get to bring him a glass of water. An 
hour later she would wearily creep into 
her own bed, to be up again at dawn. 
Mr. Jeremiah Josiah Jowler’s life was 
one of ease ; like a helpless young bird 
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In a big arm-chair sat her father, sound asleep. 


failed to ask for seven years—was she 
sure she had bolted the shutters and 
locked the front door? Being assured 
on these points he would get up and 
shuffle off to bed, leaving her to pick up 
his papers and put out the light, en- 


he sat down and was provided for. 
Forty years ago he had come to Sandy- 
oaks as an instructor of youth, his 
Johnsonian address and imposing bear- 
ing readily gaining for him many schol- 
ars. Gradually it dawned upon the 
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parents that holidays were more fre- 
quent on his calendar than school-days, 
and that the voice of the instructor was 
more often heard outside than inside 
the academy. One by one his pupils 
fell away, but Mr. Jowler proved him- 
self a man of resources; before the 
school gave him up he gave up the 
school, marrying Miss Mathilda Brock- 
ett, an orphan with some means and a 
home outside of the town. 

Here he was tenderly cared for by 
his adoring wife, who would hear him 
discourse with bated breath, wondering 
how so great and learned a man could 
have fancied a woman so inferior, so 
brainless as she! She was happy be- 
cause disillusion passed her by, and 
when she lay dying she took Maud Ma- 
thilda’s hand, saying, wistfully, “Take 
care of father.” 

Faithfully Maud Mathilda fulfilled 
her trust. It absorbed her youth, her 
buoyancy of spirit, and threw over 
her the shadow of a premature age. 
Through bad management their means 
dwindled to a mere pittance, which 
Maud Mathilda strove to eke out by 
the strictest economy, and which she 
would have liked to extend further by 
the sale of the horse; but Mr. Jowler 
repudiated the suggestion grandly. 

“Maud Mathilda!” he exclaimed, 
“our mental existence depends upon 
that horse. Through him we procure 
the mail, and the mail brings the paper, 
the daily food for the mind. ‘Without 
that horse how could we attend the 
blessed meeting of saints on the Sab- 
bath? Are not these hands capable of 
ministering to the care of a mere ani- 
mal? As for its food, the grass grow- 
eth where it listeth, and thou canst not 
tell——” He stopped abruptly and 
Maud Mathilda looked away. 

“T am sure,” she persisted on an- 
other occasion, yet with a certain hesi- 
tancy, “ that Marmaduke Andrews would 
bring the ma 9 

*Knough!” said her father, raising 
his hand in majestic command, his pink 
skin turning crimson ; “ you know well 
I will never place myself under obliga- 
tions to that presuming, godless youth, 
who respecteth neither his Maker nor his 
Maker’s image, whose god is his plough! 
I”—with touching resignation— may 
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not be here much longer as the Lord 
may consider it of necessity to himself 
to have me near, but while I am here 
I shall dwell free from odious obliga- 
tions.” 

The horse remained, and to her other 
occupations Maud Mathilda added that 
of hostler. If Mr. Jeremiah Josiah Jow- 
ler could have seen the expression on a 
certain young man’s face when he saw 
from a distance Maud Mathilda caring 
for the horse, while her natural protector 
sat on the gallery in the cool shade, 
enjoying his ease, he might have re- 
called— and without pleasure in the rec- 
ollection — a certain Old Testament 
story of the slaying of a giant by a 
beardless youth. 

Marmaduke and Maud Mathilda had 
known each other ever since their minds 
awoke to the recognition of faces. At 
what precise period friendship turned 
to love would be as difficult to say as to 
foretell the exact moment the sunset 
hues will change from a turquoise blue 
to a roseate pink. 

When Marmaduke asked Mr. Jow- 
ler’s consent to their marriage that 
gentleman’s emotion so overcame him 
he was silent for a full second ; when 
he recovered he so far forgot his ornate- 
ness as to deliver a brief and peremp- 
tory refusal. No plea, no argument, 
could soften him, and Marmaduke ter- 
minated the interview by uttering such 
forcible home-truths that Mr. Jowler 
was left in a state bordering on apoplexy 
from anger and amazement. When he 
recovered he was filled with a vindictive 
rancor against his would-be son-in-law 
that nothing could mitigate. 

“Maud Mathilda!” he exclaimed, with 
proud pathos, to a group of admiring 
ladies encircling him one Sabbath after 
meeting, ‘‘Maud Mathilda, the solitary 
blossom of my household, the single 
light upon my hearth, to throw herself 
away upon a mawkish, weak-brained 
boy! No, ladies! not while Jeremiah 
Josiah Jowler remains in this world to 
care for her shall such a sacrifice be.” 

With his hand thrust in the bosom of 
his waistcoat, his eyes upturned, he 
looked so righteously resolved, so grand- 
ly, paternally outraged, it was no wonder 
little Miss Skaggett thrilled with sym- 
pathy and admiration, and the other 
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Uttering such forcible home-truths 


ladies thought what an undutiful, unap- 
preciative daughter Maud Mathilda must 
be. 

Although so deeply incensed against 
Marmaduke, Mr. Jowler shut his eyes to 
the fact that the lovers met every day. 
Who would be so deliberately brutal as 
to deny a young man the privilege of 
eurrying his horse and cultivating his 
vegetables? Certainly not Jeremiah 
Josiah Jowler. The lover added to his 
comforts, the husband might divide 
them. With a vow he bound Maud 
Mathilda securely to the stake, gener- 
ously allowing her the freedom of her 
chain. 


II 


THREE days went by, emphasizing to 
the poor girl the poignant finality of her 
decision in the moonlit corn-field. The 
one cheering, softening element of her 
life was gone. She told herself that 
time would bring resignation, yet the 
aching present held her in its painful 
grip, and deeper down more acute than 
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the pain, was a budding jealousy. Never 
once in their constant intercourse had 
she felt a twinge of the sickening pas- 
sion, but the instant she suspected a . 
willingness in Marmaduke’s withdrawal, 
that instant it awoke. To renounce love 
for a martyr’s crown has the soothing 
salve of self-approval, but the moment 
we recognize the tricky boy’s too cheer- 
ful submission that instant the crown 
becomes a red-hot cross. It was natural, 
Maud Mathilda told herself, that he 
should find her dull, that some brighter 
girl should have caught his fancy; it 
was good of him to have borne with her 
so long. Yet she was a woman for all 
her humility and reason, and her heart 
ached, and life was dreary and long. 

A week lagged by, and May gave place 
to June. Mr. Jowler and Maud Mathil- 
da stood on the platform in front of the 
station, waiting for the train to carry 
them on to the camp-meeting, which was 
holding its annual session on the sea- 
shore, two hours’ ride by rail from 
Sandyoaks. It was a visit dear to Mr. 
Jowler’s pride, as he was always asked 
to lead in prayer. And such a prayer ! 
Who could hear it and not feel “ here 
must be a holy man indeed, to dwell in 
such intimate converse with the Lord !” 

To Maud Mathilda it was a visit hal- 
lowed by sweet memories; In spite of 
Mr. Jowler’s disdainful obliviousness of 
his presence, Marmaduke had always 
been on hand to carry the heavy lunch- 
basket, to help her on the car, to find 
her a seat on the shady side, and to pro- 
vide her with fruit from the affable, 
gum-chewing “ butcher.” And the hours 
of rest and freedom beneath the sooth- 
ing shadows of the generous oaks, the 
water musically lapping the sand, Mar- 
maduke by her side, all care and work 
forgotten in the golden seconds— what 
greater joy, what sweeter completeness 
could be granted to one poor mortal ? 

But that is all ended now. She 
stands on the platform, bitterly raking 
the ashes of dead delights, scorching 
her heart with the embers until tears of 
pain well to her eyes. What matter to 
her that the sun had risen in a cloudless 
sky and the earth lies sparkling in a net- 
work of silver dew-drops ? 

Hacks dash up and travellers spring 
out, but no Marmaduke is among them. 
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Only little Miss Skaggett comes hurry- 
ing around the waiting-room corner, 
greeting them with breathless effusion. 
“ How strange, Maud Mathilda, that my 
day for camp-meeting should always be 
your day!” she says, guilelessly. 

The next arrival is the Episcopal 
Bishop, who has been on an official visit 
to the town. Maud Mathilda looks at 
him with secret admiration, not because 
he is able and eloquent, but because he 
is ‘Marmaduke’s Bishop,” and his leo- 
nine head and broad shoulders catch the 
reflection of the vanished sunlight of her 
love. 

Down the long, unbroken vista of 
track comes the train. The station- 
master and his assistant come out. 
Maud Mathilda gives a last, linger- 
ing look around, and the train stops 
with a reverberating clang; but there 
is no Marmaduke. It is a local train, 
and the conductor, as he swings him- 
self off, greets the company as acquaint- 
ances. 

Mr. Jowler leads the way up the aisle 
to the forward part of the coach, Maud 
Mathilda following, the heavy basket 
thumping and bumping against the 
seats, with little Miss Skaggett an eager 
third. He secures a seat on the shady 
side for himself, leaving the ladies to 
resign themselves to the sunny side 
opposite, Miss Skaggett next the win- 
dow, Maud Mathilda by the aisle. 

Just as the train catches its breath 
and starts again, a young man with a 
Cape jasmine in his button-hole enters 
the rear door and humbly takes the last 
seat, crowding himself into the corner 
next the window. When the conductor 
has collected the fares he seats himself 
by the young man and they enter into 
conversation. 

As the train flies along the changing 
scenes bring none of their wonted pleas- 
ure to Maud Mathilda ; by the bitter- 
ness of her disappointment she realizes 
how much she had hoped. She had 
spent the greater part of the night be- 
fore preparing the chicken and other 
delicacies for the lunch-basket, starch- 
ing and ironing her father’s best shirt 
and white cravat, and pressing her one 
white gown, which she had donned in 
that wild hope which is being crushed 
ruthlessly at each revolution of the car- 
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wheels. She is sick at heart and bodily 
weary. 


Leaving the cultivated fields and oc- 
casional houses behind, the train rolls 
along between a cordon of giant pines, 
thickly sentinelling the track and as 
gorgeously embroidered with sunlight 
as a militia officer's coat with gold 
braid. Besides the inevitable commer- 
cial travellers and the woman and the 
baby, the coach is well filled with a gay 
party from the neighboring city, bent 
on having a good time picnicking at the 
camp grounds. Among them is the in- 
evitable pretty girl in pink. 

The Bishop comes in from the smok- 
ing car; Mr. Jowler raises his hat to 
him. Itis not the representative of a 
rival creed he honors but the kindred 
intellect — great minds should always 
demonstrate their affinity. Behind the 
Bishop comes the ‘“ butcher,” carrying 
his basket of fruit. Maud Mathilda 
turns away her head ; she will not, can- 
not, look at this too vivid reminder of 
lost joys. 

Without warning of any kind the 
train suddenly stops. The “butcher” 
plunges forward, his head in the Bish- 
op’s back, his fruit showering over 
into Maud Mathilda’s lap. The Bishop 
saves his equilibrium by clutching the 
back of a seat, the other passengers 
swaying backward and forward like a 
wind-swept field of poppies. 

The conductor springs to his feet, 
mechanically clutching at the bell-rope. 

“Sit down!” a voice commands him 
from the rear door ; the command is en- 
forced by a levelled pistol. He resumes 
his seat by the young man with the Cape 
jasmine boutonnicre. Both doorways 
are blocked by masked men. 

Some of the women scream ; the men 
grow pale, anxious or excited, according 
to their natures or what they have to 
conceal. One of the maskers advances 
into the aisle and raises his pistol. 

“ Hands up !” he orders. 

Every hand is instantly raised, the 
fingers wide apart to show their utter 
harmlessness. Two men, who had 
dodged behind a seat at the first ad- 
vance, get up and eagerly display their 
empty-handedness. The captain—as he 
appears to be—lets his pistol-hand fall 
to his side. He, like the others, has a 
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white cloth over his face with holes cut 
in it for the eyes and nostrils; all wear 
flannel shirts, some soft felt hats, some 
straw, and four of the five in the coach 
have their trousers stuck into high top- 
boots. There is a certain air of jaunty 
dandiness about their appearance that 
has a distinctly theatrical effect; and 
the singing of the wind in the pines, 
like the low orchestral accompaniment 
to the entrance of the villain, further 
increases the resemblance to the verge 
of opera bouffe. 

“Ts there a minister on board?” the 
captain asks. 

There is a scarcely perceptible inter- 
val of silence when the Bishop, who had 
taken a seat on regaining his equilib- 
rium, stands up. 

“Ah!” the other exclaims with quick 
and respectful recognition, “the Bish- 
op!” A swift gleam of amusement 
lights up the Bishop’s eyes. 

“Ts Marmaduke Andrews here?” is 
the next question. 

The young man with the jasmine bou- 
tonniére rises, and stretching over the 
conductor’s legs advances up the aisle, 
pausing before the captain, like a well- 
trained schoolboy, hat in hand, awaiting 
instruction, his face more innocent and 
infantile than ever. 

Maud Mathilda’s startled surprise at 
his appearance turns to tremulous dread 
for his safety ; with wildly beating heart 
she sits ready to throw herself before 
him at the first indication of harm. 

The captain looks down the car. 
“You can drop your hands,” he says. 
He is promptly obeyed. 

“We are here,” he continues, his 
voice peculiarly clear, yet soft, every 
word as distinct as though spoken in 
capitals, “to do harm to no one”— 
every face expands with relief —‘ but to 
right a shameffil wrong. This man ”— 
pointing an accusing finger at Mr. Jow- 
ler, who collapses against the window- 
frame a pallid pulp of fright—“ this 
man, in robust health, in the prime of 
life, in full possession of his faculties, 
has an only child, a daughter ; instead 
of cherishing and supporting her as a 
father should, he turns her into his 
pack-horse, his drudge, his slave, whilst 
he lounges at ease from morning to 
night. Ladies and gentlemen, if we 
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were not so hurried this morning, I 
could tell you of such labor, such noble 
self-sacrifice on her part that you would 
agree with me that lynching is too good 
for him!” Mr. Jowler seemed to vanish 
utterly in his clothes. 

“This young man ”—indicating Mar- 
maduke—* loves this girl and has long 
wished to marry her; he is sober, in- 
dustrious, honorable, well calculated in 
every way to make her happy, but this 
whited sepulchre of hypocrisy ” — an- 
other gesture at Mr. Jowler, the passen- 
gers leaning forward, intense interest 
mirrored on every face—‘“ forbids the 
marriage solely because it will deprive 
lrim of his slave. His daughter is too 
dutiful to oppose him, too honorable to 
run away; therefore we have gathered 
here this morning to prevent by law 
and the Church this last and greatest 
sacrifice, and to bestow happiness where 
it has been so long withheld and is so 
richly deserved.” Then to Marmaduke, 
**Lead forth your bride.” 

Marmaduke approached Maud Ma- 
thilda and touched her arm, but she 
was helpless from bewildered agitation. 
Taking her hand by gentle, perhaps 
mesmeric, influence, he draws her to 
her feet. Hand in hand, arm pressed 
against arm, they stand in the middle 
of the aisle, he self-reliant, calm, pro- 
tecting, she drooping, overwhelmed. 
Evidently he is fresh from the barber’s, 
and his white vest and four-in-hand and 
boutonniére give him a distinctly groom- 
like appearance. 

It seems that everything is to be done 
in proper form. A masker approaches 
and takes his stand behind Marmaduke, 
evidently to give him the requisite dig- 
nity of a best man. There is a non- 
chalant ease in his bearing, that betokens 
the calmness of usage or the bravado of 
recklessness, a8 circumstances define it. 
Perhaps it is the latter, for his glance 
happening to fall on the pretty girl in 
pink, he is inspired with a daring idea. 

Lifting his hat, he motions her invit- 
ingly to the place behind Maud Ma- 
thilda. Involuntarily the pretty girl in 
pink shrinks back; her male escorts 
frown ominously, moving restlessly in 
their seats, but cautiously withal, out of 
respect to the pistol in the best man’s 
belt. The chaperons quiver with ex- 
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cited but silent horror. The best man 
waits expectantly, his hat still raised, 
his gaze fixed on the pretty girl in 
pink. Something in that gaze had its 
effect —whether imparting daring or in- 
spiring confidence —for disregarding 
the silent remonstrances of her party, 
she gets up and, stepping out into the 
aisle, takes the place behind Maud Ma- 
thilda, by the side of the best man. 

The captain draws a license from his 
pocket, and handing it to the Bishop, 
motions him to take his place, facing the 
bridal party. Involuntarily every one 
rises, standing, as it were, in his indi- 
vidual pew, each with an end seat to 
view the bride. The Bishop adjusts his 
pince nez and looks searchingly at Maud 
Mathilda. 

“You love this man?” he asks with 
authoritative directness. 
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* Nod—quick !"* 
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Maud Mathilda presses closer to Mar- 
maduke in mute and unconscious ac- 
quiescence. 

** You hoped some day to marry him?” 

The answer came in a whisper : “ Yes.” 

“Then,” says the Bishop, raising his 
voice, his full, deliberate tones filling 
the coach, “if any man can show just 
cause why these two persons may not 
be joined together, let him now speak, 
or else hereafter forever hold his peace.” 

The silence is broken only by the 
wedding hymn of the orchestra of pines. 
One man, more nervous than the rest, 
is about to cough, but suppresses it by 
clapping both hands over his mouth. 

As deliberately, emphatically, and im- 
pressively as though standing at the 
altar of some great cathedral, before 
him a dazzling company of invited 
guests, the Bishop then proceeds with the 
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mutters a masker, 
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solemn charge: “I require and charge 
you both, as you will answer at the 
dreadful day of judgment, when the se- 
crets of all hearts shall be disclosed xf 

Marmaduke’s answers come firm and 
clear; Maud Mathilda’s are scarcely 
audible. 

At the question: “Who giveth this 
woman to be married to this man?” 
another silence follows. The Bishop 
glances impellingly at Mr. Jowler. 

“ Nod — quick!” mutters a masker 
standing at his elbow, enforcing his 
command by an emphatic kick on the 
collapsed exhorter’s heels. Mr. Jowler 
hastily obeys, continuing to nod spas- 
modically during the rest of the cere- 
mony, which he hears, but sees not, as 
his high-crowned, brown straw hat was 
knocked down over his eyes by the col- 
lision of his head with the window- 
frame in his first moments of abject 
terror. Little Miss Skaggett gazes at 
him with eyes streaming with sympa- 
thetic tears. 

When it comes to the ring there is 
not the fraction of a second’s hesitation, 
or embarrassed search on Marmaduke’s 
part—he produces it promptly and or- 
thodoxically from his vest pocket, and it 
fits Maud Mathilda’s finger as if by 
magic. 

When the last words of the benedic- 
tion roll out in the Bishop’s most reso- 
nant tones, all is once more haste and 
bustle. The captain, hurriedly shaking 
hands with the bride and groom and 
bowing deferentially to the Bishop, steps 
out to the platform, giving the order : 
“Let her go, conductor!” and blowing 
a whistle. 

Instantly masked men spring to the 
ground from the other coaches and one 
leaps from the engine. The negro fire- 
man, leaning from the window of the cab, 
the sun picking out high lights on his 
perspiring face, stretches down his hand. 
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*“ Ain’t you gwine to gimme suthin’ to 
drink Marsa Duke’s health wid?” he 
asks, 

The masker takes a silver piece from 
his pocket and tosses it up into the out- 
stretched palm. 

“Thank ye, Marsa .” The masker 
makes a quick motion as if to level his 
gun ; the negro, grinning, makes a feint 
of dodging, his teeth a-gleam. 

With short puffs and jerks the engine 
begins to move forward. The conductor 
looks at his watch with ostentatious 
anxiety. “Seven minutes to make up,” 
he remarks in general to the passen- 
gers, who all have the alert, important 
air of persons who have witnessed “an 
event.” Little Miss Skaggett’s heart is 
in her eyes as she hovers, trembling 
with compassion, near Mr. Jowler. Ah, if 
he would but let her be his comforter ! 

The pretty girl in pink leans out of 
the window and taking the bunch of 
Duchesse roses from her belt throws 
them out to the best man, who has 
mounted his horse and sits watching for 
the train to get under way. Cleverly 
catching them, he lifts his hat and bows 
to the saddle-bow with the graceful 
sway of a silk-clad cavalier, then raising 
the roses he presses them to his lips. 
The pretty girl in pink turns the color 
of her gown and her especial escort 
mutters an expressive word between his 
teeth. 

Off goes the train with regular, rapid 
breaths. The maskers cheer lustily, 
waving their hats; the locomotive re- 
plies with a shrill, long whistle; the 
conductor, on the rear platform, raises 
his cap. 

“He's a trump!” says one of the 
troop, looking after him as they turn 
their horses and ride off through the 
wood, their figures checkered with the 
green and golden shadows of the sun- 
ilumined pines. 

















‘¢ We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on; 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 
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LONG garden, saturated with sun- 
A shine ; the sort of garden that the 
sun himself best loves, where the 
dear old-fashioned flowers of our child- 
hood hobnob gayly. Look down this 
gravelled path, bordered with Holly- 
hocks. They seem to be dancing a state- 
ly Sir Roger de Coverley, as they bend in 
the summer breeze. Perhaps if our ears 
were but more finely attuned, we might 
hear the elfin orchestra, or at least the 
tinkle of the Bluebells. In yonder bed, 
the Dahlias are nodding and gossiping ; 
it must be something interesting, for the 
Portulaca is scurrying along the ground 
to hear. And there is that vagabond, 
Ragged Robin, who, if he is clad in rags, 
at least selects brilliant ones. He is 
standing on tiptoe pretending not to 
see poor Bleeding-heart. She will not 
call him, but meekly suffers in silence, 
contenting herself with blossoming into 


more Bleeding-hearts—great clusters of - 


them. 

The Scarlet Poker—that old turkey- 
cock among flowers—looks red and an- 
gry. He is blustering at a great rate, 
because the lazy little Four-o’clocks re- 
fuse to open their drowsy eyes this 
beautiful morning. They never get up 














and our little life 


until afternoon, for the queen of the fai- 
ries—whose prime favorites they are 
sends them their chocolate in bed, and, 
as everybody knows, she is too busy to 
do it before three. 

Across the lawn comes a woman. 
Her beautiful, gracious face looks ten- 
derly down upon her little son, whose 
short legs gallop impatiently. 

“Won't you please hurry, mother, 
dear? I know it’s coming out right 
away; please hurry, or you won't see 
os, 





Up in the far end of the gardén is his 
own particular flower-bed. Owing to 
the impatience of the small gardener 
few things have a chance to grow prop- 
erly. Seeds that are examined too 
often, to see if they are not ready to 
sprout, are apt—if they ever come to 
anything —to develop into worried, 
careworn-looking plants. But in the 
midst of the confusion a stately lily- 
stalk stands proudly. Near the top is 
a large, white lily-bud, nearly ready to 
burst, while farther down is another, 
smaller—a baby bud, in its swaddling- 
clothes of green. 

“Tf you'll only sit down awhile, moth- 
er, dear,” pleads the tender, childish 
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voice, “I’m sure it will open, and then 
I have a great surprise for*you.” 

She kisses the wistful little mouth. 
Her mother’s heart divines the promised 
surprise. Well it knows upon what 
altar this Abel will sacrifice the first- 
fruits of his sowing. She seats herself 
obediently, and together they watch 
until the small gardener’s head, heavy 
with sleep, as some drunken Poppy, 
falls over on her shoulder. 

A small rain-drop, way up in the 
clouds, leans too far out of that soft 
cradle. Splash! He falls upon a little, 
freckled nose. 

“Come, sweetheart, we must go in. 
It is beginning to rain. We will come 
out again by and by. Mother is sure 
the bud won’t blossom for several 
hours —perhaps not until to-morrow.” 

He casts a look of lingering reluctance 
at his treasure, and they pass through 
the garden into the house. 


Can this be the same garden of the 
early morning? What a temper the 
Wind has been in. It is plain that he 
and the Sun have had a quarrel, and 
that the Sun has had the best of it. 
Nevertheless his face is still red with 
anger. He is setting in a rage, and his 
own watch-dog, the Thunder, is growl- 
ing in the distance—growling out a 
warning to the wind and the rain that 
this is a garden that the Sun loves, and 
that they must never again play such 
havoc there. For when that mischievous 
little rain-drop upset his cradle and fell 
down to the earth before the Wind was 
ready for him, it put the Wind in a fine 
fury. And he raged and roared around, 
and pelted the poor flowers with the 
drops that were meant to quench their 
thirst. 

Everything suffered but the Grass 
Blades, but they are such sturdy little 
fellows that they took their beating and 
already stand up as pert as ever. Poor 
young Miss Hollyhock is getting a fine 
scolding from her mother on account 
of her torn and earth-stained gown. 
Mother Hollyhock, who is somewhat 
faded, forgets a little, I fear, of the 
days when she was beautiful and young 
and danced as does Miss Hollyhock 
now. 

“Look at your frock,” she says. 
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“Don’t tell me the wind did it. If you 
had stayed quietly at the top of the 
stalk, under a leaf as I did, you wouldn’t 
be such a sight.” 

Evidently, the Dahlias gossiped too 
loudly, or else the Portulaca told.' There 
has been a fine row and no mistake. 
All the old-lady Dahlias look as if they 
had been well shaken—and serves them 
right—and poor Portulaca’s pretty little 
face is bespattered with mud. Ragged 
Robin is more tattered than ever, but 
still jaunty and devil-may-care. Miss 
Bleeding - heart is torn by more than 
imaginary woes. But old Scarlet Poker 
is still blustering. Just now, he hag 
forgotten the little Four-o’clocks and 
their bad habits. He is telling, in a loud 
voice, how he actually sizzled—just like 
a real poker—every time a rain-drop 
dared touch him. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for me,” he shouts, 
“it would be raining yet.” Nobody be- 
lieves him ; he won’t quite believe it 
himself until he has told it oftener. 

“Do be quiet,” says a cross little 
Four-o’clock. “If you hadn’t talked so 
loud, I mightn’t have waked up. Ugh! 
How wet everything is!” 


But a storm as fierce as that which 
devastated the garden is sweeping over 
the soul of the small gardener. His 
heart is desolate. His cherished lily- 
stalk has been broken off just below the 
bud that promised to be so beautiful. 
His small body is wrecked with grief, as 
he sobs out his heart in his mother’s 
arms. 

“T know, dear, I know.” 

Her mother wit tells her that words 
cannot reach him yet, so she simply 
strokes his small, grief-bowed head. By 
and by, sob-worn, he lies more quietly, 
and then the secret comes. 

“Tt was all for you, mother, dear, all 
for you. And I watched it and watched 
it, and I’ve been ever so careful not to 
dig it. And I put it in my prayer—it 
wasn't wrong, was it, mother ?—that it 
might be ever so beautiful. And it was 
all for you, and now is 

“ Dear little son—Leonard, dear.” 

He chokes back his sobs to listen. 

“* Mother knows that you worked long 
and hard to give her a pleasure — a sur- 
prise. But do you think that any flower 
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could ever be so beautiful to her as the 
thought that her little son cared so 
dearly for his mother? It was not 
wrong, dear, for you to put it in your 
prayer. That is what prayers are for— 
to put in every hope and desire and 
everything, no matter how small, that 
troubles us. God listens to all alike, 
and sorrows with us in our smallest 
griefs. But listen to me. Do you not 
remember that dear little bud way down 
on the stalk? Come, let us look; it 
may not be hurt at all.” 

Childlike, all grief is swallowed up 
in the dawning hope. ‘Together they 
hurry out through the garden. Yes, 
mother was right. The top of the lily- 
stalk is all that is injured. He dances 
with joy—the sorrow of a moment ago 
isa thing of the past. Only his little, 
tear-stained face is left to show how 
fierce has been the storm. 

“And the other flower may be all the 
more beautiful, because the first never 
bloomed, mayn’t it, mother ?” 

Yes, dear, it may.” 


Leonard opened his tired eyes. He 
shivered slightly and drew the rug close 
up to his throat. 

The fragrant May air, pregnant with 
odors of Spring, breathing of Youth, of 
Growth, of Hope, failed to bring either 
warmth or gladness to him. He glanced 
down at his slender hands, so white, so 
transparent. 

What a beautiful dream it had been! 
How real, and how strange, too! That 
long-forgotten garden had blossomed 
once more, and he, a child again, had 
been permitted to wander down those 
flower-bordered paths with that dear 
shade, two shadows in an unreal world. 

And it had all been so vivid. And 
those charming, fanciful ideas about the 
flowers! How many, drearily many, 
years since he had thought of them ! 

How well he remembered his agony 
of disappointment over his storm- 
crushed lily. It was symbolic of his 
own life. Perhaps, to continue the al- 
legory, he would have another chance 
in some far-off star to begin again. 
“And the other flower may be all the 
more beautiful, because the first never 
bloomed !” 

He rose with an effort and walked to 
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an old chest of drawers in the far end of 
the room. From the depths of a tin box 
he took, after a short search, a faded 
photograph. 

A photograph of a boy with a brave, 
proud face, whose clear eyes smiled hope- 
fully upon a beautiful, untried world. 

Leonard looked until it seemed that 
the pictured face returned his gaze with 
a new expression of reproach and sorrow. 

A spasm of pain contracted his mouth. 
He returned to his couch, carrying the 
picture with him. He was very tired. 
If only he could dream of the garden 
again. 

Suddenly he reached for a small mirror 
that hung between the windows. What 
a worn face it was! Worn with sorrow 
and suffering, with sin, with life. 

Oh, subtle is the poison of thy fruit, 
O Tree of Knowledge, that he who but 
tastes must henceforth bear the mark! 

There was but little resemblance be- 
tween the pictured and mirrored face. 
“ Like as a moth, fretting a garmcut!” 
said Leonard, bitterly. 

He laid mirror and picture on the floor 
by his side. The day was certainly grow- 
ing colder. As soon as he rested a few 
minutes he would close the window. He 
would doze again and perhaps dream of 
the garden. 


“Mr. Leonard, are you asleep ?” 

A charming, childish face, surmounted 
with a halo of flaxen hair, looked eagerly 
in at the door. 

“Tve brought you some lilacs.” And 
then, receiving no reply, small Elsie stole 
in on tiptoe. 

“He must be having a lovely dream, 
he’s smiling so.” 

Then, with a motherly air, this small 
woman drew the rugs gently round “ Mr. 
Leonard,” and, having laid her offering 
where he would be sure to see it when 
he first awoke, turned to go away. 

But her glance fell on the photograph 
which she had never seen—the one of 
Leonard’s treasures that had not been 
drawn upon for the pleasure of his little 
friend. 

“It must be Mr. Leonard when he was 
a boy. He hasn’t changed a bit either. 
It’s the very same smile.” And Elsie 
stole away ‘to show it to mother.” 

“Look, mother. I hope it wasn’t 
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wrong, but see what I found in Mr. 
Leonard’s room. It’s dear Mr. Leonard 
when he was a boy, isn’t it? Doesn’t he 
look like it now? He's asleep by the 
window.” 

“And,” she added, thoughtfully, “I 
don’t think he’d better be there long, for 
fear he'll catch cold. I can’t budge the 
big window myself, so you'd better come 
down and do it.” 

“ My dear, you shouldn’t take anything 
from Mr. Leonard’s room without his 
permission. But I’m coming right down ; 
it’s nearly time for Mr. Leonard’s broth.” 

But there were some final touches to 
be added to the darning of sundry slim- 
legged stockings, so that it happened 
that it was already twilight before the 
kindly woman whose care of her one 
lodger, so ill and friendless, had been 
almost motherly, found time to remem- 
ber him. 

Elsie, having placed a small nosegay 
of cowslips on the tray to make the broth 
more inviting, was permitted to carry it 
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all by herself from the door to the small 
table. 

She was so filled with pride and im- 
portance that she did not hear her 
mother’s exclamation as she laid her 
large, kindly hand on Leonard’s head to 
awaken him. 

“Elsie, dear,” she said—-and to the 
child’s unknowing ear it was a strange, 
ominous note, new to her mother’s voice 
—‘ Run over to the store and tell your 
father I want to see him right away. 
And—and wouldn’t you like to go over 
to Annie’s for supper? You may stay 
till I come for you.” 

She stooped suddenly, and, clasping 
her little daughter to her breast, kissed 
her with an excess of tenderness, and 
pushed her gently through the doorway. 

There are times when every mother’s 
heart is stabbed with a prophetic fear ! 


For, in the Great Garden of Heaven, 
the lovine Hand of the Great Gardener 
had planted another flower. 
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HOW TWEED WAS DETECTED 
By Henry Mann 


HE greatest piece of detective 

work in the history of the Unit- 

ed States, or of any other coun- 
try, was that by which Samuel J. Tilden 
brought home guilt to the Tammany 
Ring—and never was a detective more 
richly rewarded. Mr. Tilden’s election 
as Governor of New York was due to 
his success in tracing, through the 
books of the Broadway Bank, millions 
of money stolen from the city of New 
York to the pockets of Tweed and his as- 
sociates in crime ; and but for that mem- 
orable public service Mr. Tilden would 
never have been a nominee for the pres- 
idency in 1876, indorsed by a majority 
of the voters throughout the United 
States. 

Up to the time of the Tweed expos- 
ures Mr. Tilden had not performed 
any public act likely to commend him 
as a fitting candidate for important of- 
ficial trusts. The wonderful and suc- 
cessful stroke of detective ingenuity and 
skill which suddenly placed Samuel J. 
Tilden in the very forefront as a leader 
of one of the great national parties, is, 
therefore, unique and monumental in 
the history of crime and its punishment 
—for no more gigantic crime, with plun- 
der as its object, was ever perpetrated 
than the Tweed conspiracy of 1870-71. 

The Tweed conspiracy had its foun- 
tain and origin in a Boerd of Super- 
visors, in which, under the law, both 
the Republican and Democratic parties 
were equally represented. The term 
“bi partisan” has within recent years 
been applied to this form of represen- 
tation. By the act of 1857, passed in 
connection with the charter of that 
year, which created the board in ques- 
tion, it was provided that each elector 
should vote for six only of the twelve 
supervisors. This insured the election 
of six Republicans and six Democrats, 
and, while in the beginning the effect 
may have been to make the members 
belonging to one party a check on those 
of the opposite party, the inevitable 
drift was toward a combination or 


“ring” composed of members of both 
parties, and ruling with oligarchic sway 
over the most flourishing city on the 
American continent. 

“The history of New York during the 
years 1867, 1868, 1869, 1870 and down 
to the middle of 1871,” said a writer of 
that day, “ought to suffuse the cheek of 
every American citizen with the blush of 
shame. Learning from past depravity 
the cohesive power of public plunder the 
Ring was established and unblushingly 
maintained by the conversion of public 
revenues to private or partisan uses. 
Scarcely deigning to conceal its rascal- 
ity from the general view, the Ring pros- 
pered and soon became absolute master 
of the city. Itnamed the incumbents of 
municipal officers from the highest to 
the lowest, and relegated to the popular 
voice only the empty form of ratifying 
the nominations. Through its machina- 
tions a government professedly republi- 
can became more autocratic and more 
corrupt than any rule ever before in- 
flicted upon any people. . 

“ Tt was omnipotent, and used its om- 
nipotence to extend and perpetuate its 
power by debauching the public con- 
science. It was the source of power and 
plunder. Its appointees knew its arts, 
and so successfully practised them that 
the whole municipality became a close 
corporation of venal rascality. While 
the general condition of the city was so 
bad that even skilled labor could with 
difficulty keep a roof over its head, the 
Ring and its favorites were rioting in 
suddenly acquired wealth, and con- 
stantly exhibited themselves to the pub- 
lic gaze loaded with diamonds and guz- 
zling costly wines like the vulgar knaves 
they were. 

“Salaries were increased to an extent 
so great as to be infamous, yet officials 
not only lived at a rate far beyond them, 
but made large investments. Only by 
the foulest tools could these infamies be 
wrought. Men who had been ushers at 
minstrel shows were made State sena- 
tors, and the keepers of gin-shops were 
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manufactured into legislators for the 
great State of New York. Among the 
police magistrates were the meanest po- 
litical tricksters, and a man who had 
been brought from a distant State to 
answer for a felony was made Auditor of 
the public accounts. 

“And there was scarcely a protest 
against all this iniquity, notwithstand- 
ing the universal conviction that the 
government was based upon thievery. 
Prominent citizens of all shades of po- 
litical opinion took office under the Ring, 
and it seemed there were many of good 
repute whom ten thousand dollars per 
annum would induce to become the 
apologists or defenders of apparent 
venality. There never was a time in 
the history of any people when public 
morality had sunk so lowas during those 
disgraceful years in the imperial city.” 

The general public had this excuse 
for their apparent indifference, that 
however strong the suspicion and even 
conviction that their rulers were crim- 
inals, no absolute proof of guilt could 
be obtained. The local authorities were 
either in the Ring, or abject tools of the 
Ring; while it was useless to look to 
Albany for relief, the Ring being as 
firmly intrenched there as in New York, 
and being able through corruption, in- 
timidation, and promises of political 
reward to defeat hostile and procure 
friendly legislation. 

The Ring reached the zenith of its 
power in 1870, when the Tweed charter 
was enacted after a struggle frankly 
and cynically described by Mr. Tweed 
in his confession made through his 
counsel a few months before his death. 
Tweed and his confederates were deter- 
mined that the charter which opened to 
them a prospect of unlimited plunder, 
should become a law, however lavish 
the expenditure demanded by the ava- 
rice of legislators who saw the chance to 
grasp a fortune in aiding to strangle 
justice. Besides other large sums paid 
to one Republican senator for himself 
and as agent for others, Tweed paid 
to the senator in question, on one occa. 
sion at the Delavan House, the sum of 
$200,000 to be equally divided between 
five senators, including the recipient of 
the money, for their votes on the charter. 

The confession states that “ with each 
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of the said five senators Mr. Tweed had 
personal conversation and bargained di- 
rectly with them for their votes and for 
the price he was to pay for them, and 
in conversations with each of them sub- 
sequent to the payment of the $200,000 
they acknowledged the receipt of the 
money for their votes. These gentle- 
men all voted in favor of the charter, 
and this large sum of money was in- 
tended more particularly to secure their 
support in favor of the charter in the 
Republican caucus, which was held for 
the purpose of discussing its merits 
and making its support or non-support 
a party measure.” 

The charter was borne through both 
houses on a tidal wave of corruption, 
and was approved by Governor Hoff- 
man. The new instrument displaced 
the Street Commissioner and the func- 
tionaries of the Croton Department 
within five days after its passage, and 
conferred their powers upon a Commis- 
sioner of Public Works, to be appointed 
by the Mayor, Mr. A. Oakey Hall. It 
was well known that Mr. Tweed would 
be the Commissioner. He was to hold 
office for four years, and to be virtually 
impregnable in the exercise of almost 
autocratic authority. The power of the 
Governor to remove him was repealed, 
and all powers of removal by the city 
government were extinguished in his 
ease. The Mayor alone could prefer 
charges, and trial could be had only if 
every one of the six judges of the Court 
of Common Pleas should be present. 

Other important city departments 
were bestowed upon tools and agents 
of the arch-conspirators. The Ring 
seemed powerful enough to resist any 
attack, while with the revenues of the 
city at its command it felt able to win 
by favor those who could not be con- 
trolled by fear. 

The press, with a few honorable ex- 
ceptions, was muzzled by bribes in the 
form of advertising patronage, nine 
daily and a number of weekly news- 
papers being on the list as stipendi- 
aries. Among these the enormous sum 
of two million dollars was divided in 
one year. With the object of silencing 
the newspapers which could not be 
corrupted, a bill was introduced in the 
criminal legislature conferring upon the 
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judiciary transcendent authority to pun- 
ish for contempt. 

Of course, there were honest judges 
on the bench even in the Tweed period, 
but these powers were intended for the 
unjust judges upon whom the Ring had 
bestowed the mantle of Jay, of Kent, 
and of Walworth. These men, armed 
with equal power to punish the press 
and terrorize the bar, could soon have 
made New York as unsafe as St. Peters- 
burg for fearless and honorable mem- 
bers of the newspaper profession, while 
the Ring would have been enabled to 
substitute commitments for bank-bills 
in dealing with the vampires of journal- 
ism. Tor the last- mentioned reason 
the corrupt press joined the incorrupti- 
ble in strenuous protest against judicial 
censorship, and the measure failed of 
enactment. 

Tweed and his confederates were in 
haste to loot the municipal treasury, 
now at their mercy. The legislature 
which passed the infamous charter kind- 
ly opened wide the door of that treas- 
ury to the brigands by appointing Will- 
iam M. Tweed, Richard B. Connolly, 
and another a board to audit claims 
against the municipality incurred prior 
to April 26, 1870. This Board of Audit 
got to work at once, and during the fol- 
lowing May, June, July, and August the 
city was plundered with impudent bold- 
ness of millions of dollars, and the pro- 
ceeds divided among members of the 
Ring, Tweed receiving the lion’s share. 

The Ring and its adherents who were 
near enough to catch a part of the gold- 
en shower rioted in wealth. They had 
developed a mine richer than the Com- 
stock Lode, or the Australian gold-fields 
—a mine whose resources could be ex- 
hausted only by exhausting the credit 
of the richest city of the western world. 
It was true that the money had to be 
paid, and paid out of the earnings of 
the people of New York ; but the brig- 
ands gave no thought to that. The 
dance went on merrily, while servile 
newspapers applauded, and the thought- 
less multitude acclaimed. 

The Fourth of July, 1870, saw the 
ungainly features of ‘“ Boss” Tweed de- 
lineated in magnificent fireworks against 
the evening sky. He was hailed as the 
coming Governor, and flatterers hinted 
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suggestively that his abilities would find 
an adequate field only at the Mecca of 
national ambition. The lords of the 
Philistines were revelling, and the pop- 
ular Samson was blind indeed. 

All through 1870 and the first six 
months of 1871 the work of plunder 
proceeded. Within a littie over eigh- 
teen months, from January 1, 1870, to 
September 14, 1871, the increase of the 
city debt was over forty-nine millions 
of dollars, without any important pub- 
lic improvement to show for this enor- 
mous addition to municipal burdens. 
In some form or another the greater 
share of this money was undoubtedly 
stolen. Much of it went to carry cor- 
rupt legislation ; a large portion of it 
went to swell the fortunes of the prin- 
cipals in brigandage ; while cohorts of 
sinecurists were paid for political and 
criminal services under the cover of 
official salaries. 

Opposition within the Democratic par- 
ty was gencrally disarmed by invitation 
to the banquet of infamy, or pledge of 
political reward. In one conspicuous 
instance the Ring neglected or failed to 
propitiate a shrewd and persistent an- 
tagonist, and James O’Brien, formerly 
sheriff, laid the mine which exploded 
the outer barriers of the Tweed bastile. 

Whatever Mr. O’Brien’s motive may 
have been is of little concern. The 
question of motive, all-important in 
judging the veracity of a witness, ceases 
to be important when that veracity is 
no longer questionable. The figures 
which Mr. O’Brien procured from the 
Comptroller’s office, and gave to the 
New York Times for publication, were 
of incalculable value in arousing the 
people to the gravity of the crisis, and 
to the danger and disgrace of permit- 
ting their city to be ruled by men whose 
guilt differed only in degree from that 
of ordinary thieves and embezzlers. 

But these figures did not furnish the 
proof of guilt that would be required for 
conviction in a court of justice. It 
seemed impossible that the vast quanti- 
ties of supplies for which bills had been 
approved and warrants issued could have 
been received by the city ; indeed it was 
certain that the materials charged for 
had not been delivered in the quantities 
represented, and that in many instances 
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the charges were wholly fictitious. But 
while the moral certainty existed the 
legal proof was lacking. 

It was at this stage that Samuel J. 
Tilden entered upon the difficult and 
complex task of dragging to light the 
evidence that would bring to the bar of 
criminal justice the conspirators who, 
although accused in the public press and 
condemned by respectable public opin- 
ion, were still in possession of the most 
important offices of the municipality, 
and still dominated politics in city and 
State. 

Mr. Tilden had eminent qualifications 
for the undertaking. By nature sinu- 
ous and burrowing, secretive in method 
and marvellously keen in analysis, Mr. 
Tilden was a born detective. His legal 
education and training had crowned the 
craft of a Fouché with the learning of a 
Talleyrand, but he remained a detective 
still. All that he lacked to make him 
perfect in his line was physical courage. 
That he never possessed, and the want 
of it cost him the presidency of the 
United States. 

To Mr. Tilden’s secretive disposition, 
however, and not to any personal fear of 
Tweed and his associates, may fairly be 
attributed the covert tactics adopted by 
Tilden in his earlier measures against 
the Ring. He took no part in the first 
great public meeting held by indignant 
citizens, but at that very time he was 
undoubtedly planning the scheme which 
he carried to a brilliant conclusion. 

The absence from the counsels of the 
Ring of that honor which is said to pre- 
vail among thieves greatly promoted Mr. 
Tilden’s plans. Richard B. Connolly, 
the Comptroller, was convinced that 
Tweed and his other confederates in 
public plunder had resolved to sacrifice 
him in order to save themselves. Con- 
nolly stood next to Tweed in the allot- 
ment of stolen funds, and as the official 
guardian of the city finances, his guilt 
was graver by comparison than that of 
his associates. It is hard to believe that 
the latter could have seriously expected 
to escape by making Connolly walk the 
plank ; but their situation was desper- 
ate, and certain public incidents gave 
strength to Connolly’s suspicions. 

Connolly sought the advice of Mr. 
Tilden, who found upon examination 
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that an obscure statute was in force, 
which authorized the Comptroller to ap- 
point a deputy, and to confer upon that 
deputy for a definite period all his own 
powers. Mr. Tilden advised Connolly 
to appoint Andrew H. Green, a well- 
known citizen of high character, to act 
as Comptroller; and he also advised 
that Connolly should withdraw from, 
without resigning, the office. This 
would prevent Mayor Hall from ap- 
pointing a friend of the Ring in Con- 
nolly’s place, would put an end to the 
work of plunder, and would open the 
books and records of the Comptroller's 
office to complete examination. 

To the utter dismay of his confeder- 
ates, Connolly followed the course in- 
dicated ; and Mr. Green was sworn in 
at once at Tilden’s house, and promptly 
installed in the very citadel of the brig- 
ands. An abortive attempt was made 
to eject him, but public opinion was 
then too thoroughly aroused to be suc- 
cessfully defied, and the Ring author- 
ities recognized the new Deputy Comp- 
troller. Thus Mr. Tilden won his 
opening encounter with the municipal 
robbers. 
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The Comptroller’s office did not con- 
tain, however, all the evidence requisite 
to prove a corrupt conspiracy. If Mr. 
Tilden received from Richard B. Con- 
nolly any suggestion as to where and 
how to search for the required proof, 
he has omitted to record the fact. It 
seems hardly possible that a lawyer 
with Tilden’s detective instincts would 
have allowed Connolly’s visit to pass 
without obtaining some insight into 
Ring operations from one so perfectly 
qualified to describe them, and it may 
have been Connolly who revealed to 
Tilden the key to the cipher contained 
in the books of the National Broadway 
Bank. Mr. Tilden himself stated that 
he was led to examine the books of 
the bank by the charge made by John 
H. Keyser to the effect that his name 
had been forged to certain warrants 
on which the city’s money had been 
paid. 

Whatsoever the origin of Mr. Tilden’s 
suspicions, it is certain that very soon 
after Connolly’s visit and virtual resig- 
nation Mr. Tilden began work on the 
books of the bank where the city and 
William M. Tweed had made their de- 
posits. It was a minute, painstaking, 
and thorough investigation. Mr. Til- 
den abandoned all other work to attend 
to it, and labored at the bank accounts 
with undiminished industry for about 
ten days. He was aided in his labors by 
four or five clerks or assistants. Every 
line and entry bearing upon Ring op- 
erations was examined and brought into 
relation with other Ring items, until 
a case had been constructed against 
Tweed and his associates as marvellous 
in detail as it was unanswerable. It 
was a compact, crushing indictment, 
presented in such simple, plain, com- 
prehensive form that anybody could 
grasp its meaning and understand its 
force. 

The figures showed that only about 
one-third of the nominal amount of the 
bills presented against the city had ever 
reached the persons who pretended to 
be entitled to the payments, while two- 
thirds of the amounts had been divided 
among public officers and their accom- 
plices. This result was arrived at by 
taking a transcript of deposits as en- 
tered in the ledger, and then decompos- 
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ing the entry of each deposit into the 
items of which the deposit was made 
up by reference to the deposit tickets. 
which had been preserved. A tran- 
script was also taken of the debits on 
the ledger, and each entry formed of 
more than one item was decomposed by 
reference to the blotter kept by the 
bank. In this way each entry was 
traced and verified by personal inspec- 
tion on the part of Mr. Tilden himself 
with an accuracy that the subsequent 
confessions of accused persons amply 
confirmed. 

The greatest excitement prevailed 
when the Tilden figures were made 
public. Strong suspicion was now con- 
verted into mathematical certainty, and 
a general demand arose for the pun- 
ishment of the guilty. Tweed was 
arrested and put under heavy bail ; 
other members of the Ring took refuge 
beyond the seas, and prosecutions, in- 
dictments, and confessions were the or- 
der of the day. 

The confession of James H. Ingersoll 
was a complete corroboration of Mr. 
Tilden’s findings. It showed that the 
conspiracy to defraud the municipality 
by dividing the proceeds of fraudulent 
bills between city officials and their 
accomplices dated back to 1867. Inger- 
soll went into the criminal business with 
his eyes open, his father’s firm having 
refused to deal with the city on a dis- 
honest basis. He was told to arrange 
his bills so that thirty-five per cent. 
could be paid over to the Ring, twenty- 
five per cent. going to Tweed and ten 
per cent. to Connolly. The percentage 
demanded by the Ring was raised in 
1568 to fifty-five per cent., twenty-five 
per cent. being, as Ingersoll understood, 
for Tweed, twenty per cent. for Con- 
nolly, and ten per cent. for another 
well-known official, who afterward spent 
a number of years in exile. 

Tweed’s confession, or statement, 
agrees with that of Ingersoll as to the 
proportion paid to Tweed and to Con- 
nolly, but asserts that the percentages 
exacted amounted in all to sixty-five 
per cent., of which five per cent. was 
divided between Tweed’s agent, E. A. 
Woodward, and Connolly’s representa- 
tive, James Watson. This appears very 
probable, as the dividend would serve 
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to interest the agents in having the 
fraudulent bills as large as possible. 

It is unnecessary to recite the bistory 
of the Ring trials. Tweed was convicted 
chiefly on Tilden’s figures, and through 
the caution observed in the selection of 
a jury. It is true that the conviction 
was reversed, on the ground that Tweed 
should not have been sentenced to more 
than one penalty under one indictment ; 
but the moral effect of the conviction 
could not be reversed. The spectacle 
of William M. Tweed in a penitentiary 
counted more for the cause of morality 
and honesty than volumes of sermons and 
Scripture lessons. 

While Tweed was in the penitentiary 
Mr. Tilden was elected Governor of the 
State. Two years later he was the Dem- 
ocratic candidate for the presidency, 
and might have reached the White 
House had he shown courage worthy 
of the goal. Defeated by the verdict of 
the Electoral Commission he spent the 
remainder of his life in dignified pri- 
vacy, undoubtedly an embittered and 
disappointed man. 

The extent of the Tweed robberies is 
often a subject of debate. It would 
probably have been impossible at any 
time to fix the exact amount of the 
fynds stolen and misappropriated. The 
money was dispersed through many 
channels, and fhe vast dividends of the 
leaders in the brigandage were doubt- 
less largely exceeded by the total of the 
spoils awarded to their mercenaries. The 
fact that the city debt was about $36,- 
000,000 on January 1, 1869, and about 
$97,000,000 on September 14, 1871, 
when the Foley injunction paralyzed 
Ring operations by sealing the doors of 
the treasury, indicates roughly the prob- 
able sum out of which the municipality 
was defrauded, there being substantially 
nothing to show for this increase but 
an unfinished court-house, which ought 
to have been constructed within one 
million of dollars. This court-house 
still stands a monument not only to the 
most stupendous scheme of public spoli- 
ation ever devised and executed, but 
also to the genius of the man whose de- 
tective skill and energy made it possible 
to bring the chief despoiler within the 
grasp of outraged justice. 
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It would be an exaggeration to say 
that the conviction of Tweed and the 
destruction of the Ring which bore his 
name had a purifying influence on the 
politics and politicians of New York. 
The tigers did not change their stripes 
because driven to their lairs, and the 
element which came to the front for a 
time in city offices proved as impractical 
in politics as it was respectable in char- 
acter. 

The control of ward politics drifted 
again into the hands of venal politi- 
cians, who regarded the penalties for of- 
ficial malfeasance simply as a _ risk 
against which they should be insured 
by an advance in the price of corrup- 
tion. When an aldermanic applicant 
for a bribe was reminded by the citizen 
to whom he applied that séveral of his 
kind were in State prison, the alderman 
coolly answered that he had taken that 
fact into consideration in asking for a 
higher sum than he would otherwise 
have demanded. 

The prosecution, about ten years ago, 
of public officials and others for bribery 
in connection with the Broadway street- 
car franchise, showed, however, that the 
bribe-takers had been taught caution in 
one respect by the fate of the Tweed 
Ring. They had no dealings in bank 
checks, and insisted on cash in hand. 
It is not likely, therefore, that, in this 
country at least, Mr. 'Tilden’s great de- 
tective achievement will ever be repeat- 
ed or equalled, for the reason that 
bank ledgers will never again be per- 
mitted to tell a tale like that revealed 
by the books of the National Broadway 
Bank. 

That such revelations were possible 
was due to absolute confidence on the 
part of the Tweed Ring that their yoke 
was firmly fastened on the citizens of 
New York. The result proved that the 
American people, once fully aroused, 
can crush, as with the hammer of Thor, 
any combination of public plunderers, 
however powerful. But why should 
these tremendous efforts be necessary ? 
Why should the latent energy which 
makes them possible not be exerted in 
steady and uniform resistance to the 
restless enemies of pure and popular 
government ? 
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Those were Colonial Days, 








THEN AND NOW 


In the days when men wore buckles, wigs, and costly silken hose, 

Along with satin waistcoats, lace, and richly broidered clothes, 

When one had time to be polite and a chap was ever free 

To woo the maiden he adored upon his bended knee— 

"Twas only then that courteous men made love to womankind, 

Ere the thirst for gold had gained a hold in the young gallant’s gay mind. 
To-day we’re far too busy to be gracious in our ways, 


For these are quite prosaic times, 


And those were Colonial Days. 


Of course we'd like to be polite—you know we would indeed !— 

But we're after money nowadays; and if we pay no heed 

To the charms of lovely women when our bows they kindly greet, 

It’s because we haven’t time, you know-—we’re obliged to watch the “ street.” 
For speculation’s dangerous in these money-stringent times, 

When man looks not for dollars but must try te save his dimes. 

If thus he woos his sweetheart: “ Here’s my life to make or mar, 


And for Heaven’s sake, Ethel, answer quick—I’ve vot to catch that car! 


| ied 


It’s because he’s in a hurry and has many anxious ways ; 


For these are very panicky times— 


While those were Colonial Days. 


Roserr D. McKay. 


THE SCHOOL OF THE CAPITAL OF ART 
By Emily Varian 


CARCELY a city or 
town of any preten- 
sion in our country 
but has at the present 
time an institution 
devoted to music 

| which is called indif- 
ies - ferently the Conserva- 

tory or the Conservatoire, according as 
its pupils keep to or reject the vernacu- 
lar. They are the result of a popular 
movement, a history of which, though it 
covers comparatively few years, could 
not be kept from expanding into a vol- 
ume, and will be touched upon here only 
with reference to the present condition 
and prosperity of the mother of them all, 
the Paris Conservatoire. That prolific 
parent well merits the study of others 
besides musicians, for it has transmitted 
much besides a name to the American 
institutions. 

At the angle formed by the crossing 





of the Boulevard Poissoniére by the Ruo 
Bergére stands a vast structure of a 
commonplace architecture and a shabby 
air that seems to be abandoned by 
everybody. Whatever the temperature 
on the street, a glacial cold endures in 
the vaulted entrance-passage, and the 
court, also, preserves the year round a 
chilly atmosphere. Inthe court, more- 
over, there lingers a vague melancholy 
like that to be felt in a room where 
funeral services have lately been held ; 
a strange impression that is perhaps 
vaused by the poverty of the place, 
treeless and showing nothing but sand 
between the four walls. 

Standing there one is struck by its 


. bareness and desolation, when suddenly 


the very entrails of the monument seem 
to burst asunder with a terrible and 
prolonged ery, a frightful shriek in- 
stantly followed by a loud detonation. 
Other shrieks equally ear-piercing surge 
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from all sides of the building to meet 
the first and each other in the centre 
of the court, where they mingle in an 
infernal cacophony. He is a_stout- 
hearted visitor who hears this discord 
for the first time, and fails to ask him- 
self if he hears the wails of condemned 
souls. 

The question is premature. Another 
that naturally follows it, when one rec- 
ollects that one is standing in the 
court of the Conservatoire, is more to 
the point: how in the midst of this 
harsh and horrible discord can the di- 
vine art of melody be taught ? 

The Conservatoire occupies all sides 
of this court. In front, next the en- 
trance-way, is the apartment of the 
director, M. Ambroise Thomas, and ad- 
joining that are the offices of the admin- 
istration, the librarian, M. Weckerlin, 
and the secretary, M. Emile Rety. On 
the left are the halls given up to classes 
in composition, harmony, and declama- 
tion, and the examination-hall ; on the 
right the instrumentalists are provided 
for. Concert-hall, museum, and library 
connect these and complete the square. 

The organization of the Conservatoire 
is of the simplest. The work of the ad- 
ministration begins and ends with two 
acts: admitting and graduating pupils. 
For the rest, each professor is his own 
master. He prescribes his own method 
without interference, none of the officers 
offering the least observation in this re- 
gard. ‘Tradition makes of a professor 
a class-room monarch, and once there, 
surrounded by his pupils, not the di- 
rector himself has the right to enter and 
interfere with him. 

In all the classes there are two kinds 
of pupils, those inscribed on the registers 
of the institution who alone can com- 
pete for prizes at the end of the year, 
and those called ‘auditeurs,” who are 
authorized by the professor to attend 
his course without becoming regular 
members of the Conservatoire. 

In order to be received as a registered 
pupil in singing and declamation it is 
necessary to pass an examination. In 
all other classes the professor himself 
admits pupils and hands their names to 
the administration. Two courses—His- 
tory of Music, taught by M. Bourgault- 
Ducoudray, and History of Dramatic 


Literature, by Henry de Lapommeraye 
—are not even subject to this rule. To 
attend them it is sufficient to provide 
one’s self with a special card from the 
secretary. 

The examinations are conducted in a 
little hall situated, as mentioned before, 
in the left wing. Able to seat from 
three to four hundred persons, it boasts 
a parterre, one row of boxes, and a bal- 
cony of loges. There is not a single 
window. ‘The stage is raised a very lit- 
tle, and the contestants ascend it from 
the front. In this hall, after the year’s 
work is fairly under way, are held the 
courses in music, history, and dramatic 
literature. 

The three principal branches taught 
in music are musical composition, fugue, 
and counterpoint, and Messieurs Mas- 
senet and Saint-Saens may be called 
the principal teachers. Each gives two 
lessons weekly. 

Jules Massenet has the largest follow- 
ing, and we shall find good reasons for 
his popularity. While he is a master of 
the first order, able to demonstrate his 
meaning practically, he is the first pro- 
fessor of the modern school to teach in 
the historic Conservatoire. 

His lesson lasts two hours, and M. 
Massenet divides it into two parts. The 
first hour is sacred to fugue and coun- 
terpoint, the second to composition. It 
is given in a small hall furnished with 
nothing but an Erard piano, a black- 
board beside which the maitre sits, a 
table about which ten or twelve pupils 
en titre are grouped, and benches for 
about twenty-five auditeurs. When M. 
Massenet speaks everybody listens 
closely ; if it seems to him that one has 
imperfectly understood, he opens the 
piano and plays the obscure passage 
with the artistic sentiment, refined taste, 
and exquisite delicacy that are found in 
his least work. As he plays, the pupils 
rise to their feet, those in the rear 
mounting on benches and chairs, and 
leaning forward on the backs of their 
comrades in order not to lose a gesture 
of their idol. 

M. Massenet’s anxious interest in his 
pupils has endeared him to them, but 
first of all they see in his career the 
prototype of their own. He was only 
nine years and a half old when his 
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mother, who had taught him the ele- 
ments of the art by which she supported 
her ailing husband, presented him at 
the Conservatoire. He played Beetho- 
ven’s sonata in ut and was admitted. 
At the end of the year he carried off a 
third-class premium. 

But his father’s state of health inter- 
rupted Jules’s studies and menaced his 
future. Being ordered to remove from 
Paris to Chambéry, the sick man obeyed 
and took his family. Jules’s mother con- 
tinued to give him lessons, but they no 
longer contented a pupil of the Conser- 
vatoire ; his success there had unchained 
in his little head the demon of ambition. 
He wished, at any price, to return to 
Paris, and, being denied, he ran away 
and set out on foot for the Conserva- 
toire. Jules was captured and taken 
home, but finally obtained permission to 
depart to Paris, where, as his mother 
said, “ His elder sister could look after 
him a little, and the rest—to God.” 

Young Massenet re-entered the Con- 
servatoire, obtaining by good luck the 
job of beating the cymbals at the Théa- 
tre-Lyrique on the Place du Chitelet. 
The salary of sixty-five francs a month 
for this work supported him for six 
years, and meantime he carried off the 
first prizes of fugue and piano. He was 
twenty-one when his cantata, sung by 
Mme. Vandenheuvil-Duprez, Roger and 
Bonnchée, won him the prize of Rome, 
which at that time represented a five 
years’ residence in the Kternal City and 
a monthly pension of about twenty-five 
dollars. 

Rome held few charms for the Paris- 
ian, so he returned home before half 
his captivity, as he expressed it, had ex- 
pired ; and he had to give piano-lessons 
while waiting for the hour of success. 
That hour struck when the music of 
“Erinnys” was heard at the Odcon 
and the joyful sound continues through 
all his successive works: ‘“‘ Marie-Made- 
liene,” which Madame Viardot sang at 
the Odéon, “ Roi de Lahore,” “ Hero- 
diade,” “Manon,” “El Cid,” “ Esclar- 
monde,” and “ Phryne.” The year 1880 
brought him the appointment of pro- 
fessor at the Conservatoire with a salary 
of 2800 francs. 

M. Massenet is believed to be free 
from prejudice. He is not bound by 
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any tie to a special school, and his les- 
sons show a remarkable eclecticism. 
His real fault is that of tenderness. 
He corrects the scores of his pupils so 
often that they have little to do for 
themselves. As a consequence of this 
anxiety they acquire his formulas and 
methods so thoroughly that even an or- 
dinary musician finds little difficulty in 
picking out of a mass of devoirs those 
written by Massenet’s pupils. The pro- 
tégés of M. Saint-Saens better preserve 
their individuality, while M. Massenet 
makes surer musicians, his class ac- 
quiring the greatest intellectual agility 
and graduating into orchestral leaders 
of the first rank. 

After these great courses of high com- 
position, there are to be mentioned the 
classes in harmony whose titulairs are 
MM. Theodore Dubois, Puguo, Pes- 
sard, Tandon for men and Lempren and 
Barthe for women, as well as the course 
in music history under M. Bourgault 
Ducoudray which should have a word if 
it is merely honorary. This true sa- 
vant, who took the prix de Rome, is 
chiefly ocenpied with the music of the 
ancients and the music of the middle 
ages and the Renaissance. His lectures 
are attended by all the pupils of compo- 
sition and the harmony classes. There 
is no amusement to be drawn from them, 
but much that is deeply and genuinely 
instructive. They must not, however, 
be supposed to be dry, for his method 
is admirable. 

Professor Bourgault Ducoudray is 
not content to determine the epoch and 
class of a morceau, but brings it to the 
ears of his students by the aid of voice 
and instrument. A week before the 
lecture he charges his students to come 
prepared to sing it. Then he seats 
himself at the piano and the class sings. 
The latter is no easy task, for Greek 
music has intonations as difficult as 
that of Wagner, and the compositions 
of the sixteenth century likewise bristle 
with obstacles. The pupils, whose prep- 
aration has been short enough, stum- 
ble, lose time, and sing false until M. 
Bourgault Ducoudray fairly loses pa- 
tience. 

On one occasion when the class was 
singing the “ Bataille de Marignan,” a 
once celebrated cantata by Clement 
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Jaunequin, in a passage where they were 
supposed to imitate the shock of arms 
and the groans of the Swiss in retreat, 
they broke, and the battle, or the retreat, 
came to a laughable and untimely stop. 

“ Wretches!” cried the instructor of 
music history, “ would you alter the 
page of history and set the French in 
retreat?” 

We come now to the dramatic section 
of the Conservatoire, which must be 
treated in a manner as inexhaustive as 
the former departments. Dramatic dec- 
lamation is in charge of MM. Got, 
Delaunay, Maubant, Doucet, Habéry, 
and Des Chapelles. The course is con- 
ducted in a little special hall supplied 
with a rudimentary stage. On one side 
the men are drilled and on the other 
the women. At the Conservatoire the 
division of sex is never broken down. 

M. Got’s school is supposed to open 
at ten o'clock in the morning, but the 
professor rarely arrives much before 
eleven. His pupils pass the hour in 
talk in a hall on the ground floor, but 
rise instantly when he arrives. With a 
cold, reserved air, and without saluting 
anybody, he mounts to the class-room. 
There, seated in an armchair, he re- 
mains motionless while the surveillant 
ealls the roll. But as soon as this func- 
tionary has departed, the professor 
shows signs of life, gets upon his feet, 
calls two pupils to the stage and warms 
to his work. 

M. Got is the most original professor 
now in the Conservatoire. His system, 
which rhymes the movement to the 
phrase, lifts declamation to a musical 
art. Each part of a scene has its special 
rhythm and moves the professor’s body 
either fast or slow. By keeping their 
eyes upon him, the amateurs learn to 
quicken and moderate their words. 
They begin to play; M. Got starts to 
walk slowly up and down the hall— that is 
the andante ; but as the actors approach 
the climax of the scene, he quickens 
his pace to a run—the allegro ; at the 
climax he races—the scherzo ; then, as 
the amateurs draw near the end, which 
must be reached without too much haste, 
but also without needless delay, his exer- 
cise follows suit—/inale. Thus for the 
maitre the dialogue of Argan and Toi- 
nelte resembles a symphony of Hay<n. 
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The French stage owes a debt of grat- 
itude to this essentially intellectual 
trainer for many of its finest actors. 
Among the last of his pupils to be suc- 
cessfully launched are, in tragedy, Mlle. 
Weber and M. Second, and in comedy 
MM. Feraudy and Beer. 

M. Delaunay is not so rigorous as M. 
Got, leaving less initiative to his young 
actors and constantly praising their 
virtues, while he is tender to their faults. 
Moreover, he loves to hear himself talk ; 
he delights in narrating anecdotes, 
which he tells with grace, about past 
triumphs and ancient comrades. The 
distinguished pupils of Delaunay are 
Mile. Muller and M. Le Bargy. They 
are a living proof that his conversa- 
tional method sometimes bears fruit. 

M. Maubant is not less valuable, 
though unhappily he has less facility of 
speech than his colleagues. He has 
been heard to pronounce this phrase : 
“Menace him with an heroic glance 
and poignard him with another.” He- 
roic is his favorite expression and he 
uses it on all occasions: “‘ Take an heroic 
step ; seat yourself heroically ; breathe 
in an heroic manner.” 

The lively juveniles have a saying that 
their professor sleeps an heroic sleep, in 
an heroic bed, his head protected by an 
heroic nightcap. They surmise also 
that M. Maubant will yet electrify the 
world as Don Diego, Ruy Gomez, and 
The Ghost in “ Hamlet.” 

A still more curious character than 
the gentleman just named is the profes- 
sor of opera, M. Obin. He is a great 
artist, and, though an old man, has 
enough fire and energy to make a 
younger man jealous. He brings a 
powerful interest to his class-room, 
where he should be seen to be appreci- 
ated. During his last years at the 
opera, M. Obin made a great name, but 
he is making a greater at the Conserva- 
toire. There he is free and untram- 
melled, so he mocks at traditions. 

He performs entire operas on his little 
stage, and sets them with more atten- 
tion to detail than is observed at Bay- 
reuth. Add to that fact that he sings 
all the roles: tenor, barytone, bass, so- 
prano even—-nothing daunts him. He 
bounds from right to left on his stage 
to give himself the reply, then turns his 
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back on the public to sing with poig- 
nant expression: “ Grace! grace! pour 
toi méme! et grace pour moi!” 

But however absurd this rendition of 
all rdles by one man may sound, not 
one of the pupils dares to smile. For 
M. Obin’s temper is quick, like that of 
most singers. One day a member of 
his class exasperated him. 

“Fool! Idiot! Triple brute! Try 
it for yourself! Sing, stupid beast, 
Illustrious chevaliers, I drink to you!’” 

The frightened pupil uttered a de- 
plorable false note. 

“Ah! nom de Dieu!” cried the pro- 
tessor. “ Drink this, then,” hurling with 
the words a bottle of ink at his head. 

M. Obin presented in the same year 
for the opera contests MM. Duc, Balle- 
roy, and Delmas. Their singing of the 
trio from “William Tell” had never 
been equalled. 

Besides M. Obin there are eight other 
professors of the voice in the institution. 
These are MM. Masset, Saintyves-Bax, 
Boulanger, Bussine, Barbot, Crosti, 
Archaimbault, and Warot, who teach 
with diverse success. 
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Mile. Weber. 


M. Masset is the senior and the best. 
He is an excellent musician, playing the 
violin with success, and before reaching 
his present position he enjvyed a pros- 
perous lyric career. He created the 
Petit Chaperon Rouge and made a suc- 
cessful understudy to Roger at the 
opera. Old opera-goers still recall his 
Spirlo Gentil in “La Favorita” as an 
unsurpassed performance. 

What Masset seeks first and last to 
inculcate in his pupils is style. He has 
a horror of the great Duprez, whom he 
denominates a brawler, and he pro- 
foundly despises M. Faure’s use of the 
glottis. Style, style; there is nothing 
but that. 

All professors of singing have their 
favorite phrases for vocal exercises that 
music recognizes under the general 
name da-da. Masset uses the word it- 
self. Believing that a true singer can 
invest any word with every shade ot 
meaning, M. Masset refuses to go out of 
his way to find a less absurd syllable. 
Thus when his pupils sing the phrase 
“OQ Mathilde, idol of my soul,” they 
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Saint-Saens. 


must express it exactly by “Da da-da-; 
da-da-a-a-a-a-a-da-a-da.” 

All singers study Masset’s book of 
vocal exercises. It enjoys, indeed, a 
universal reputation. A few rivals only 
affect to despise it, saying that it will 
teach any person, with or without a 
voice, to sing without fatigue, and that 
after studying it the aspirant has noth- 
ing more to learn and may débuler at 
the opera. 

The instrumental classes remain to 
be spoken of. In most of them there 
is always an accompanist. In the 
classes formed for the study of instru- 
ments other than the piano, the latter 
is never used except when the maitre 
himself opens it, as the haut-boist Collin 
frequently does. Ordinarily the pro- 
fessor accompanies the pupil on his 
proper instrument — violin, harp, or 
whatever it may be. 

The Conservatoire employs eleven pro- 
fessors of the piano to but one of the 
organ ; six teach the violin and two the 
violoncello. Each of the other orches- 
tral instruments has its professor, and 
each is an artist of the first order. In 
this respect, the Paris Conservatoire is 





superior to those of all other cities, and 
the virtuosos it sends out are nowhere 
equalled for breadth of knowledge and 
skill. This remark originates with the 
celebrated pianist Rubenstein, who was 
profoundly moved on hearing Brémond 
play the Frenchhorn. Said the world- 
famous artist, “I could never have be- 
lieved it possible to arrive at this degree 
of perfection on such an instrument.” 
The Conservatoire, as may be sup- 
posed, is not a play school, but gives 
itself up to grim and sober work ; yet 
there is a comedy element to be found 
in the ranks of these special musicians, 
many of whom have their eccentricities 
that are the delight of the other profes- 
sors. For instance, M. Cerclier, who 
teaches the trumpet, firmly believes 
himself to possess a tenor voice di primo 
cartello. Between class hours he goes 
into the churches to seek an engage- 
ment and sings, as a specimen, Mozart’s 
** Ave Maria” or Stradella’s “ Pie Jesus.” 
He is everywhere rejected with scorn 
but nothing discourages him and a 
year later he tries again. In this way 
he has sung in all the churches of Paris. 
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M. Delisse, of the trombone, has a 
mania of another kind. He has ar- 
ranged an enormous mass of music for 
the trombone in four parts, which he 
,compels his pupils to execute. When 
they begin to blow there is nothing 
more for the other professors to do in 
the Conservatoire, and as, in order to 
spare himself the agony of a false note, 
M. Duflot takes a horn, there is no one 
to appeal to and it becomes for the 
maitres and their pupils a case of “ sauve 
qui peut.” 

This article draws to a close without 
anything having been said of the class 
in dramatic literature and its general 
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professor, M. de Lapommeraye; but 
to do justice to all the men who devote 
their lives to keeping France in the van 
of the world in the branches taught at 
the Conservatoire would require vol- 
umes rather than pages, for they are 
counted by three figures and the scope 
of their work is great. It must be 
enough to give a general idea of the 
enormous field embraced by the institu- 
tion and a mere glimpse at some men 
who plough, sow, and reap therein. 
Parts of the Paris Conservatoire have 
been copied in all countries of the 
world, but as a gigantic whole it stands 
unique. 




















MIST 
By Charles F. Lester 


Gray mist, that strayest 
In from the sea, 
Ever thou layest 
A spell upon me, 
With the touch of thy cold, damp hand 
As thou stealest across the sand. 


When thy dim curtain 
Spreads on the air, 
Dim and uncertain 
All things appear ; 
Strain as I may my sight 
I can see naught aright. 
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Silent and ghost-like, 
Out of the deep, 
Wrapping the coast, like 
The spirit of sleep, 
So dost thou compass me, 
Visible mystery. 


Ah, but the soul-mist, 

Born of thought’s sea, 
Saddest and coldest 

Falls upon me— 
That dank, gray mist of doubt, 
Wrapping my heart about. 


Earth-mist will vanish, 
Fade and depart ; 
But what can banish 
Mist in the heart? 
Must it forever stay, 
Deadly and cold and gray? 


Send, God, I pray Thee, 
Wind of Thy grace ; 
Waft me away the 
Mist from my face. 
Then, when the storm is past, 
I shall see Thee at last. 
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THE MASTERPIECES OF ITALIAN SCULPTURE 


By Rupert Hughes 


MPORTANT art- 
epochs are few 
and far between. 
After a lengthy 
and laborious pe- 
riod of ripening 
ideals and slower 
mastery of tech- 
nique, there 
bursts a rich 
perfection that 
proves full rec- 
ompense for all 
the previous strug- 
gling crudity, and 
seems destined to 
last. But there is 
no level road in art- 
progress. It is ei- 
ther up hill or down. 
A climax of achieve- 
ment by some su- 
preme genius, it 
seems, must always 
be followed by lesser 

and lesser accom- 
plishment, till art is back once more in 
its original savagery. It is indeed much 
like the infernal stone, and is heaved up 
the high hill only to roll back again just 
as the top is reached. 

This is less markedly so, of course, in 
modern times, because the demand for 
art-works is so incessant that the tech- 
nical command of materials and meth- 
ods cannot entirely lapse. But there 
are still the same gaps in genuine in- 
spirational success ; and the activity of 
some great creative genius is followed 
as before by empty imitations politely 
called schools and devoted to mere copy 
of the master’s mechanical processes for 
spreading his ideas on canvas or per- 
petuating them in stone. 

In the Dark Ages, however, there was 
so much turmoil and invasion, so much 
vain struggle with, and assimilation of, 
brutish hordes of barbarians, that when 
something even distantly approaching 
peace was reached after a dozen centu- 
















Venus.—By Canova. 


ries of unenlightened gloom, all the les 
sons of art had to be learned again from 
the alphabet up. This woful neglect of 
the Beautiful had been made further 
fanatic by the universal fear that the 
year 1000 was to bring the end of the 
world. When the fateful date reeled 
off the calendar as calmly as other dates, 
humanity drew a long breath, took off 
its ascension robes and decided to stay 
awhile. 

One of the first signs of awakening 
civilization is the desire to surround life 
with things whose only right to exist- 
ence is their beauty, things that are not 





Boxer.—By Canova. 
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St. Cecilia—By Donatello, 


so much without use as above utility. 
In sculpture this awakening came more 
slowly than in painting, largely because 
the action of the Synod of the year 842, 
which had shackled painting, had ab- 
solutely forbidden “graven images” of 


every kind. Reaction against such big- 
otry was inevitable, but it was a matter 


of several centuries before workers in 
marble were anything more than what 
they called themselves, “ stone-cutters,” 
by trade. By the fourteenth century, 
however, the appalling crudity of con- 
ception and performance was smoothed 
down enough to pave the way for an 
artistic soul who introduced so much 
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suggestion of classic grace and truth 
that he won himself the title of “ Father 
of Italian Sculpture.” 

It would be an unpromising beginner 
at art nowadays who could not excel 
the rude modelling of this old Niccola 
Pisano, just as a young painter that 
could not out-draw Giotto would be 
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dubbed the fool of his class ; but it is 
with the beginnings of art as it is with 
scientific invention. It takes no partic- 
ular ability to improve on the work of 
a predecessor, but it needs genius to 
invent and discover and dare. Colum- 
bus did not explore half so much terri- 
tory as later men traversed, and a vast 
number of fourth-rate minds have im- 
proved on the first crude telephones, 
sewing-machines, and daguerreotypes. 

Yet Niccola Pisano had sterling ide- 
als, and the impetus he gave sculpture 
was carried down the century by his 
son, Giovanni, his son’s son. Andrea, 
and the sons of him. Still, art must go 
a-schooling for a century or two more, 
till the genius of a Ghiberti could be 
wrought into his superb bronze gates. 
But even his art was too illustrative, 
and it needed Donatello to prescribe 
the boundaries between the plastic and 
the pictorial arts. 

This man’s name was really Donato, 
but, as was the case with half the Ital- 
ian artists, his name was changed into 
a pet diminutive that still clings to 
him. He was one of the first to appre- 
ciate and study the glory of antique 
sculpture, but he retained the Christian 
spirit, an invaluable possession gradu- 
ally scorned in the growing craze for 
things classical— which art passes 
through at regular intervals, like an in- 
termittent fever. 

Donato was born in 1386, and though 
first apprenticed to a goldsmith, spent 
four or five of his early years roving 
about Rome with his boon companion, 
the architect Brunelleschi, excavating, 
and drawing from the numberless coins, 
gems, and reliefs that lay neglected and 
only half-hidden all about Rome. In 
this priceless schooling, finished before 
he was twenty-one, lies the inspiration 


it 
wt 


that led him to the development of bas- 
relief to a degree of perfection unknown 
before or since. He used high and low 
relief as a painter uses transition tones. 
One of his most graceful pieces, an ideal 
head of the Christian Muse of Song, 
St. Cecilia, is a good example of a skill 
so delicate that he may almost be said 
to have painted with his chisel. It is 
also marked by what is noted as his 
special excellence, ‘“ the apprehension of 
character.” None of his Christian sub- 
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Michelangelo's David. 
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Madonna and Child —By Michelangelo. 


jects are mere borrowings from the 
Greek, thinly disguised in Hebraic 
garb. He was, further, a realist to a 
high, but not excessive, degree. 

In free carving he forsook the pictu- 
resque method of his bas-reliefs, and 
emancipated Sculpture from her ac- 
quired place of servility as a mere mode 
of architectural decoration. His great- 
est work, “St. George,” a perfect type 
of the Christian soldier, is as independ- 
ent a piece of sculpture as any meant 
to stand alone in a square, though it 
was made to adorn a niche. So high is 
Donatello’s position, indeed, that one 
enthusiast, Perkins, claims that, though 
Michelangelo may have been the great- 
er artist, Donatello was the greater 
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sculptor, because Angelo used marble 
merely for the transmission of his own 
thoughts, while Donato developed the 
material to its highest uses. But even 
such nice argument can hardly place 
the earlier genius above the Titan who 
was credited with four souls. 

A strong example of the Italian cus- 
tom of treating art as a family business 
and a heritage, is seen in the case of the 
della Robbias. The founder, Luca, in- 
vented a peculiar enamel for glazing 
and tinting terra-cotta, so that it be- 
came more durable than marble. It 
made such a sensation and created such 
a vast trade, that he took two brothers 
into the firm, and later his two nephews, 
of whom Andrea achieved the higher 
fame and transmitted the secret to five 
of his nephews, one of them starting a 
branch establishment in France. Shrewd 
business methods are not an invention 
of the present age, and the Robbia ware 
was in high demand for a century, un- 
til the house died out, and took with it 
the secret, which has never been redis- 
covered. 

The industry of the family was de- 
voted chiefly to panels for altars, and 
the grace, freshness, and sweetness of 
their singing children and sacred scenes 
cannot be excelled. Technically, too, 
they are marvels of line-rhythr ; and that 
easy employment of all available space 
which is one of the tests of good relief- 
work.* 

The fact that these terra-cottas were 
brightly colored has led many to re- 
pudiate them as not legitimately artis- 
tic, one writer going so far as to say 
they degraded art to the level of wax- 
work. But, aside from the authority 
gained from the practice of the Greeks, 
who tinted their statuary highly, there 
is surely little reason for clinging to the 
bald and bigoted ideal that each art 
should stiffly isolate itself from all the 
others. Nowadays the enlightened com- 
poser strives that his music shall have 
dramatic effect, poetry, and suggestion 
of life and color, as did Schumann and 
Wagner ; painters, like Corot, Leigh- 
ton, and Inness, struggle away from the 
flatness of canvas and introduce long 
reaches of distance, sculpturesque. re- 


*See illustration of Andrea della Robbia’s “ Virgin 
Adoring Child,” page 592. 
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Moses.—By Michelangelo. 


lief, harmony of color and poetry of 
mood ; architects use colored masonry, 
frescos and statues as they use gables, 
triglyphs, and pillars ; poets labor for a 
music of sonority and rhythm, for ar- 
chitectural unity of design, for distinct 
landscapes and happily caught por- 
traits. So, while pure white marbles 
and sober bronzes are noble, why should 
all statuary be an indistinct, glaring 
white or an indistinct, sombre brown ? 
It was not so with the masterworks of 
Pheidias or Praxiteles. 


While Andrea della Robbia was still 
active, came the awakening and matur- 
ing of a soul that could not be content 
with modelling and tinting sweet scenes 
in terra-cotta, but more than almost 
anyone that ever lived, dwelt alone in 
austere exaltation and busied . himself 
only with the Large in life and art. 
This was that four-souled Michelangelo, 
great architect, great poet in all of his 
works, great painter in spite of him- 
self, and—dearest to him of all his four 
selves—great sculptor. He seemed to 
feel that sculpture was the liberation of 
a captive, and he is described as “furi- 
ously attacking ” a block of marble with 
such frenzy as the Parisians must have 
shown at the Bastille. 

That he studied and understood an- 
tique sculpture is evidenced in more 
ways than by the fate of a Sleeping 
Cupid carved in classical style, and— 
without Angelo’s knowledge — buried, 
dug up, and sold at a high figure to an 
antique-worshipping cardinal. This and 
a few other youthful sins, were the only 
direct imitations of a man who was as 
far above being a mere disciple of the 
Greeks as any finished sculptor could 
be. 

A great future was predicted for 
young Buonarotti, who was of noble 
lineage, because the astrologists noted 
the conjunction at his birth of Mercury, 
Venus, and Jupiter—a_ partnership 
strangely discordant with the man it 
heralded, for he had no mercurial vola- 
tility or unscrupulousness ; he was re- 
markably indifferent to women, except 
for one Platonic friendship in his later 
years; and of all men he lacked the 
qualities, derived, etymologically at 
least, from the Jovial planet. His life 
was gloomy, and his works are hard- 
ly what would be called “soothing.” 
They are better. They are exalting. 
Even the “ Angel,” one of his earliest 
commissions, which sculptors and paint- 
ers generally represent as at least cheer- 
ful, if not hilarious, is deeply pensive. 
The large treatment of the drapery is 
a good index of his always sweeping 
treatment of lines. 

At the age of twenty-eight he begged 
a huge piece of marble an old sculptor 
had blocked out but never finished in- 
to a statue. Donatello had refused it, 
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but the stone that the builders rejected 
became, in the hands of the ardent An- 
gelo, one of his proudest works, the 
“ David,” carved by order of the Flor- 
entine Republic Would that our 
Republic were as liberal and as wise in 
the placing of its art-commissions ! 

Before Canova hit upon the scheme 
of making a clay model the size the 
marble was to be, sculptors transferred 
their figures from a diminutive first 
sketch, by a method agonizingly com- 
plex. The impatient Angelo could not 
brook this, but plunged into his mar- 
ble and dealt fierce blows with a speed 
and vigor that would have been fool- 
hardy in anyone else, and which threat- 
ened constantly to wreck even his work. 
The only guide he used for this heroic 
“David” was a little wax model. It 
took three years to finish this statue, 
and three days to haul it through the 
streets, where it suffered several attacks 
from rival artists, who, in those goodly 
times, had franker methods of venting 
their jealousy than the contemptuous 
silence or journalistic wrangles nowa- 
days employed. If the stiletto or the 
poison-bowl were not handy, there were 
always good cobble-stones. 

The “David,” though daringly faith- 
ful to ungainly boyhood, is significant- 
ly superior in resolve to the symmetri- 
cal, but simpering, statue carved by 
Verrochio. The “ Madonna and Child,” 
too, is strong with majesty, and its un- 
finished state does not hide the inspired 
sweep of the lines that play into each 
other in a way that makes this statue a 
good school for outline technique. 

Whether it was merely his restless- 
ness and his well-known disappreciation 
of his own works, or his keen eye for 
effect, that caused Angelo to leave so 
many of his works unfinished, it is hard 
to decide, but the effect is certainly 
there, as for further example, in the al- 
legorical figures unsatisfactorily called, 
“ Day and Night,” “ Morning and Even- 
ing.” The head of “Morning,” for ex- 
ample, is barely blocked out, yet the 
statues are all positively hypnotic in 
their overpowering command on the 
beholder’s awe. 

Music is not the only art that in- 
thralls, while it thwarts explaining, and 
the statues of the Medici, Giuliano and 
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Lorenzo de’ Medici.—By Michelangelo. 


Lorenzo, while too noble to be in any 
sense portraits of those two unworthies, 
have been riddles their most fervent 
admirers could not solve. Especially 
is this the case with Lorenzo, called 
“The Thinker” (Il Pensoso), from its 
attitude of deep absorption. Some say 
he is represented as remorseful over 
his crimes, but a better explanation is 
that the saddened and weary old An- 
gelo fell into such heavy brooding over 
unachieved ideals and his unhappy 
country that he wrought into the statue 
his own sorrow. One writer says: 
“You ask what he is thinking of? If 
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you would know, read the life of 
Michelangelo. He was an artist and 
he was ever thwarted in his work; he 
was a patriot, and he saw his country 
crushed ; he was religious, and he lived 
among scoffers; he was full of kindly 
affection, and he lived alone in sadness.” 

The greatest of all the Master’s works 
is undoubtedly his “ Moses,” as colossal 
in meaning as in size. It is one of his 
few highly finished pieces, but is un- 
fortunately 
placed too 
near the be- 
holder. Built 
for the tomb 
of Pope Ju- 
lius IL., it so 
dwarfs the 
rest that the 
structure has 
been called a 
monument to 
Moses. The 
statue is so 
completely 
Mosaic in 
might of 
spirit and so 
Hebraic in 
every detail 
from the 
traditional 
horns of light 
and the patri- 
archal beard 
to the Orien- 
tal drapery, 
that it might 
have been a 
native mas- 
terpiece of 
Judea, had 
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not an ideal of that serene physical 
charm many believe the highest aim 
of sculpture ; but it is a long step 
down from such sheer Nobility to such 
mere Beauty as the later Master, Can- 
ova, cherished as his ideal. To this 
son of peasantry, however, is due the 
restoration of sculpture from the de- 
cadence into which it fell—largely, it 
must be admitted, because the too strong 
genius and the too large technique of 
Angelo led 
feebler minds 
and hands to 
aping his 
superb com- 
mand of an- 
atomy. His 
huge figures 
and gigantic 
muscles were 
only the ap- 
propriate ex- 
pression of 
a concept 
equally big, 
but would- 
be disciples 
missed all his 
vastness of 
thought and 
fell into 
physical 
grossness, 
grotesque- 
ness, and dis- 
tortion. 
Between 
his death in 
1563 and 
Canova’s 
birth in 1757, 
sculpture 
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there ever 
been a great 
Jewish statuary. Indeed it must al- 
ways stand as the highest realization of 
a Christian idea in all art, and aside 
from the fact that it is utterly above 
being merely Grecian in treatment or 
spirit, I cannot feel that even the Jupi- 
ter and Minerva of old Pheidias himself 
could have been nobler in superb work- 
manship, or in huge, awful divinity, for 
all their gold robes, ivory flesh, and jew- 
elled eyes. 

In a certain sense, the “ Moses” 


is 


Kneeling Angel.—By iisiclonanie. 


was empty of 
meaning and 
never more than clever in performance. 
Then the world grew weary of trivial- 
ity and sham and yearned back to the 
learned grace of classic art. The inves- 
tigations of Winckelmann and his writ- 
ings on art, and Lessing’s essay on the 
famous Laocoén group were the proph- 
ecies of a movement which Canova led 
out of the Wilderness. 

Unromantic historians have robbed 
us of all our pet myths, Pocahontas, the 
Washingtonian cherry-tree, and the like, 























Pyrrhus Carrying Off Polyxena.—By Fedi. 
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and they look with unsympathetic cold- 
ness on the story of the young Canova’s 
first work—a lion (some say a cow) fash- 
ioned out of a heap of butter so cleverly 
that it was used as the centre-piece at a 
banquet and won him his first patron. 
But they leave us a still stranger story : 
that the proud youth indignantly re- 
fused the offer of a rich admirer who 
promised him a pension for four years 
if he would devote that time to copying 


Victory.—By Consani. 





the antiques at Rome; for when he 
journeyed alone to the Eternal City, 
poor but independent, the first sight of 
the Grecian masterpieces brought him 
under a spell he never escaped. 

His work is altogether ancient in 
spirit, and a large part of it is frankly 
Grecian in subject, name, and treat- 
ment. He was especially happy in 
catching the perfect symmetry, and the 
graceful serenity of classic sculpture, as 
in his famous “ Dancing 
Girls,” his ‘‘ Hebe,” repro- 
duced in half our soda- 
water fountains, and his ex- 
quisite, though somewhat 
timid, “ Venus.” In severe 
and violent subjects he gen- 
erally failed miserably, as in 
his “ Theseus,” slaying (or 
rather breaking) the Cen- 
taur, and his “Hercules 
Tearing Lica to Pieces ;” but 
he was surprisingly success- 
ful in his two ‘“ Boxers,” 
which are hardly inferior to 
Michelangelo in their ap- 
propriately large treatment 
and fine anatomy, and might 
have belonged to that forest 
of portrait-statues com- 
memorating the victors at 
the Olympic games. 

Canova's later life was 
one of almost unexampled 
glory, and when he visited 
his native village, where his 
father had been a humble 
stone - cutter, he was re- 
ceived like a king, with tri- 
umphal arches and festivi- 
ties. He was called to 
France to make portrait- 
busts of Napoleon and Jo- 
sephine, and there opposed 
the sacking of the Italian 
art-treasuries with almost 
as much independence and 
fearlessness as characterized 
Michelangelo, who could 
snub popes when they were 
inconsiderate of his proud 
dignity, or could spill mar- 
ble-dust on them when they 
were too inquisitive. 

Since Canova’s day Ital- 
ian sculpture has fallen into 
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an unexalted devotion to every - day 
realism. Among the few artists that 
have escaped the mania stand Fedi, 
whose remarkably well - intertwined 
group here reproduced has been hon- 
ored with a place in the lugubrious 
Loggia de’ Lanzi, in Florence, along 
with Donatello’s “ Judith Chopping off 
Holofernes’ Head,” and Cellini’s gory 
“Perseus.” Vincenzio Consani’s “ Vic- 
tory” is one of the most graceful bits 
of Greekish perfection in existence, and 
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Vela’s “ Napoleon” reaches a high point 
in its masterly drapery and in the brow 
weighty with past triumph and present 
humiliation, both trivial before the awe 
of impending death. 

As to current Italian sculpture, there 
is still so much fondness for naturalis- 
tic Crying Children and Dirty Boys and 
funeral monuments, realistic to the de- 
gree of nightmare, that the pathways 
fairly ache for the tread of another re- 
former. 





The Last Days of Napoleon.—By Vela. 




















Dudley Buck. 
From a photograph by Brettell, Brooklyn. 


MUSIC IN AMERICA 


II.—DUDLEY BUCK 


F those worthies that wax so im- 
| patient for the dawning of a dis- 
tinctly American school of music, 
were to pause and consider, they would 
realize that practically all the compo- 
sition of even serious intention, to say 
nothing of serious value, has appeared 
since the ’60’s. A generation or two is 
a small time for the development of a 
sharply characteristic national literature 
of any kind, especially of music, which 
is, possibly, the last of the arts to 
mature. It has been so in the history 
of the world’s music. Homers, Horaces, 
Dantes, Shakespeares, Moliéres, Goethes, 
Hawthornes, appear comparatively early 
in a nation’s individuality. Sculptors, 
painters, and architects flourish co- 
temporaneously. But it was not until 


last century that music awoke to any 
real depth, and its materials and tech- 
nique are still a-learning. 

Now that death has removed the over- 
shadowing figure of Wagner from com- 
parison, Americans are turning out as 
worthy music as anybody, especially in 
the lesser forms, but their work is not, 
and shows no signs of ever becoming, 
markedly nationalistic—or shall we not 
say “provincial?” What would be the 
value of it in the first place? Because 
“Yankee Doodle,” to a borrowed air, 
“stuck a feather in his cap, and called 
it macaroni,” is it desirable that all his 
musically inclined descendants should 
wear “macaroni feathers” for the sake 
of distinction from John Bull, Jean 
Crapaud, and Hans Donnerwetter? 
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Uniforms are valuable in warfare, but in 
the universal brotherhood of art one 
should rather gain conspicuousness by 
his individual right to it. 

There has been a great pow-wow re- 
cently about negro-melodies as a foun- 
dation for a distinctively American school 
of composition. Nothing in the line of 
folk-song is finer than some of the music 
of slavery, and a most excellent sym- 
phony or two could be written by the 
proper person in the proper mood with 
the proper plantation tunes as a melodic 
basis. But why should the chains of 
these emancipated Africans be re-forged 
for enslaving all American music? It is 
true that other nations make use of 
their folk-music, but I never heard of 
any great composer confining himself to 
the development df these sweet little 
airs by little composers dead and lost 
to fame. 

A composer ought, now and then, to 
invent a melody of his own. The really 
great creators of music have discovered 
thousands. Or, if the composer is in- 
clined to dress up some plebeian tune 
in his own fine clothes, he ought to have 
the liberty of voyaging into other lands, 
since Music is called “the universal 
language.” One has even heard of a 
Scottish Symphony by a certain Dutch- 
German, Beethoven. Mozart has written 
genuine Italian opera. Even Wagner 
wrote often in the good old declamatory 
or ariosa manner, and I have found 
strains of his identical with those of 
Donizetti! So much the wiser was he 
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for his unconscious cosmopolitanism ; 
and who was not delighted that Verdi’s 
“ Falstaff” showed the wisdom of old 
age in a strong Teutonic flavor ? 

If a certain nation prefers discomfort 
to the luxury of sleeping-cars because 
they are distinctly American, the more 
fool it! If certain piano composers pre- 
fer to write music that is not Klavier- 
miissig simply because Bach’s piano 
music was written for a little rattle-trap 
that could not sustain a note to save its 
life, and could not roar out a sonorous 
chord or display a bit of tone-color, are 
those composers wise ? 

Now that Wagner has explored so far 
in darkest orchestration and found that 
the crudely low notes on the brasses and 
the harsh high notes on the reeds are 
effective in certain combinations, and 
has found out a million other things of 
value, the writer who will not visit his 
New World of Orchestration is danger- 
ously near bigotry. He may content 
himself with his perfect reverence for the 
old-time orchestration, but he reaches 
no farther than the sublime faith in an- 
tiquity displayed by those who persist 
that “the sun do move.” To be true to 
national color the American should stick 
to the banjo. 

But, after all, in music as in the other 
arts, the right-minded will first inform 
and equip themselves with thorough 
study of what their predecessors have 
done or aimed at, and then follow out 
the guidance of their own ideas thus 
qualified and inspired of what is most 
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beautiful and most true. The best di- 
rected American will enjoy the influence 
of all that is best in the arts of all na- 
tions—Celtic, Slavic, Teutonic, Roman- 
tic, or Oriental. The blood of many of 
these nations is probably enriching his 
veins, their full-blooded descendants are 
his fellow-citizens ; how can he help feel- 
ing the varied art impulses? Why should 
he resist the beneficence of their varied 
wisdoms and emotions? The true future 
and the probable value of American 
music will lie in its very freedom from 
narrow sectionalism, its broad, cosmo- 
politan sensitiveness to world-weariness 
and world-rapture. 

‘May too cecee ay nee eecee nee lah!” 
as Du Maurier’s Laird would say. 

The credit for the really high place 
America at last holds among the musical 
nations is due to a few sterling com- 
posers who have dared to stand alone and 
defy the appalling Philistinism of a 
whole Yankee populace which had to be 
educated against its will to the serious 
consideration, and to some knowledge, of 
the Universal Art. Among these high- 
minded, conscientious pioneers a goodly 
place belongs, both in point of priority 
and achievement, to Mr. Dudley Buck. 

A more thoroughly New England an- 
cestry it would be hard to find. The 
founder of the family came over from 
England soon after the Mayflower landed. 
He settled in Hartford, Conn. The fa- 
mous Winthrop, Saltonstall, and Adams 
families are related by marriage, and 
Mr. Buck was named after Governor 
Dudley of the Plymouth Colony. He 
was born at Hartford, March 10, 1839. 
His father was a prosperous shipping 
merchant, and during the Civil War one 
of his boats towed the Monitor from 
New York to Fortress Monroe on the 
momentous voyage that destroyed the 
Merrimace’s usefulness—or harmfulness. 

Mr. Buck, though intended for com- 
mercial life, borrowed a work on thor- 
ough-bass and a flute and proceeded to 
try the wings of his Muse. A melodeon 
supplanted the flute, and when he was 
sixteen he attained the glory of a piano, 
a rare possession in those times —would 
that it were rarer now! He now took 
a few lessons and played ¢ church-organ 
for a salary, small but promising. 


Mier reaching the junior year in 
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Trinity College he prevailed upon his 
parents to consent to a musical career, 
and, at the age of nineteen, went to Leip- 
zig and entered the Conservatory there, 
studying composition under the famous 
theorists, Moritz Hauptmann and Ernst 
Friedrich Richter ; orchestration under 
Mendelssohn’s friend, Julius Rietz, and 
the piano under Moscheles and Plaidy. 
Later he went to Dresden and studied 
the organ with Schneider, an organist 
of the old school. 

After three years in Germany he 
studied for a year in Paris and came 
home, settling down in Hartford as 
church-organist and teacher. In 1864 
he began a series of organ-concert tours 
lasting fifteen years. He played in al- 
most every important city and in many 
small towns, populdrizing the best mu- 
sic by that happy fervor of interpreta- 
tion which alone is needed to bring 
classical compositions home to the pub- 
lic heart, but which most public per- 
formers lack to a lamentable degree. 

In 1869 Mr. Buck, whose reputation 
was naturally enhanced by these con- 
certs, was called to the ‘‘ mother-church ” 
of Chicago. The great fire of 1871 oc- 
curred while he was in Albany. Just 
before his concert began a telegram ap- 
prised him of the burning of his home, 
from which his family had escaped only 
with their lives. This catastrophe in- 
cluded the loss of many valuable manu- 
scripts, including a concert overture on 
Drake’s exquisite poem, “The Culprit 
Fay,” which must be especially regretted. 
Mr. Buck, however, in his matter-of-fact 
way finished his concert, and moved his 
family to Boston, assuming in ten days 
the position of organist at St. Paul's ; 
and later he accepted charge of “the 
great organ” at Music Hall—that one 
of which Artemus Ward wrote so deli- 
ciously. 

In 1875 Theodore Thomas, whose 
orchestra had performed many of Mr. 
Buck's compositions, invited him to be- 
come his assistant conductor at the 
Cincinnati Music Festival and at the 
last series of concerts at the Central 
Park Garden in New York. Mr. Buck 
accepted and made his home in Brook- 
lyn, where he has since remained as or- 
yaniat of the Holy Trinity Chareh, and 
conductor of the Apollo Club, which be 
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Vili MASTERPIECES O/ 
and they look with unsympathetic cold- 
ness on the story of the young Canova'’s 
first work—a lion (some say a cow) fash- 
ioned out of a heap of butter so cleverly 
that it was used as the centre-piece at a 
banquet and won him his first patron. 
But they leave us a still stranger story : 
that the proud youth indignantly re 
fused the offer of a rich admirer who 
promised him a pension for four years 
if he would devote that time to copying 


Victory.—By Consani. 








ITALIAN SCULPTURE 


he 
journeyed alone to the Eternal City, 
poor but independent, the first sight of 
the Grecian masterpieces brought him 
under a spell he never escaped, 


the antiques at Rome; for when 


His work is altogether ancient in 
spirit, and a large part of it is frankly 
Grecian in subject, name, and treat- 
ment. He was especially happy in 
catching the perfect symmetry, and the 
graceful serenity of classic sculpture, as 
in his famous “ Dancing 
Girls,” his “ Hebe,” repro- 
duced in half our soda- 
water fountains, and his ex- 
quisite, though somewhat 
timid, “ Venus.” In severe 
and violent subjects he gen- 
erally failed miserably, as in 
his “ Theseus,” slaying (or 
rather breaking) the Cen- 
taur, and his “ Hercules 
Tearing Lica to Pieces ;” but 
he was surprisingly success- 
ful in his two “ Boxers,” 
which are hardly inferior to 
Michelangelo in their ap- 
propriately large treatment 
and fine anatomy, and might 
have belonged to that forest 
of portrait - statues com- 
memorating the victors at 
the Olympic games. 

Canova’s later life was 
one of almost unexampled 
glory, and when he visited 
his native village, where his 
father had been a humble 
stone - cutter, he was re- 
ceived like a king, with tri- 
umphal arches and festivi- 
ties. He. was called to 
France to make portrait- 
busts of Napoleon and Jo- 
sephine, and there opposed 
the sacking of the Italian 
art-treasuries with almost 
as much independence and 
fearlessness as characterized 
Michelangelo, who could 
snub popes when they were 
inconsiderate of his proud 
dignity, or could spill mar- 
ble-dust on them when they 
were too inquisitive. 

Since Canova’s day Ital- 
ian sculpture has fallen into 














an unexalted devotion to every - day 
realiam. Among the few artists that 
have escaped the mania stand Fedi, 
whose remarkably well - intertwined 
group here reproduced has been hon- 
ored with a place in the laugubrious 
Loggia de’ Lanzi, in Florence, along 
with Donatello’s “Judith Chopping off 
Holofernes’ Head,” and Cellini’s gory 
‘Perseus.” Vincenzio Consani’s “ Vie- 
tory” is one of the most graceful bits 
of Greekish perfection in existence, and 
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Vela's “ Napoleon ” reaches a high point 
in ite masterly drapery and in — 
weighty with past triumph and present 
humiliation, both trivial before the awe 
of impending death. 

As to current Italian sculpture, there 
is still so much fondness for naturalis- 
tie Crying Children and Dirty Boys and 
funeral monuments, realistic to the de- 
gree of nightmare, that the pathways 
fairly ache for the tread of another re- 
former. 





The Last Days of Napoleon.—By Vela. 








MUSIC IN AMERICA 


II.—DUDLEY BUCK 


patient for the dawning of a dis- 

tinctly American school of music, 
were to pause and consider, they would 
realize that practically all the compo- 
sition of even serious intention, to say 
nothing of serious value, has appeared 
since the ’60’s. A generation or two is 
a small time for the development of a 
sharply characteristic national literature 
of any kind, especially of music, which 
is, possibly, the last of the arts to 
mature. It has been so in the history 
of the world’s music. Homers, Horaces, 
Dantes, Shakespeares, Molitres, Goethes, 
Hawthornes, appear comparatively early 
in a nation’s individuality. Sculptors, 
painters, and architects flourish co- 
temporaneously. But it was not until 


|" those worthies that wax so im- 


Dudley Buck. 
From a photograph by Brettell, Brooklyn. 





last century that music awoke to any 
real depth, and its materials and tech- 
nique are still a-learning. 

Now that death has removed the over- 
shadowing figure of Wagner from com- 
parison, Americans are turning out as 
worthy music as anybody, especially in 
the lesser forms, but their work is not, 
and shows no signs of ever becoming, 
markedly nationalistic—or shall we not 
say “provincial?” What would be the 
value of it in the first place? Because 
“Yankee Doodle,” to a borrowed air, 
“stuck a feather in his cap, and called 
it macaroni,” is it desirable that all his 
musically inclined descendants should 
wear “ macaroni feathers” for the sake 
of distinction from John Bull, Jean 
Crapaud, and Hans Donnerwetter? 
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Uniforms are valuable in warfare, but in 
the universal brotherhood of art one 
should rather gain conspicuousness by 
his individual right to it. 

There has been a great pow-wow re- 
cently about negro-melodies as a foun- 
dation for a distinctively American schoo] 
of composition. Nothing in the line of 
folk-song is finer than some of the music 
of slavery, and a most excellent sym- 
phony or two could be written by the 
proper person in the proper mood with 
the proper plantation tunes as a melodic 
basis. But why should the chains of 
these emancipated Africans be re-forged 
for enslaving all American music? It is 
true that other nations make use of 
their folk-music, but I never heard of 
any great composer confining himself to 
the development of these sweet little 
airs by little composers dead and lost 
to fame. 

A composer ought, now and then, to 
invent a melody of his own. The really 
great creators of music have discovered 
thousands. Or, if the composer is in- 
clined to dress up some plebeian tune 
in his own fine clothes, he ought to have 
the liberty of voyaging into other lands, 


since Music is called “the universal 
language.” One has even heard of a 


Scottish Symphony by a certain Dutch- 
German, Beethoven. Mozart has written 
genuine Italian opera. Even Wagner 
wrote often in the good old declamatory 
or ariosa manner, and I have found 
strains of his identical with those of 
Donizetti! So much the wiser was he 
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for his unconscious cosmopolitanism ; 
and who was not delighted that Verdi's 
“ Falstaff” showed the wisdom of old 
age in a strong Teutonic flavor? 

If a certain nation prefers discomfort 
to the luxury of sleeping-cars because 
they are distinctly American, the more 
fool it! If certain piano composers pre- 
fer to write music that is not Klavier- 
miissig simply because Bach’s piano 
music was written for a little rattle-trap 
that could not sustain a note to save its 
life, and could not roar out a sonorous 
chord or display a bit of tone-color, are 
those composers wise ? 

Now that Wagner has explored so far 
in darkest orchestration and found that 
the crudely low notes on the brasses and 
the harsh high notes on the reeds are 
effective in certain combinations, and 
has found out a million other things of 
value, the writer who will not visit his 
New World of Orchestration is danger- 
ously near bigotry. He may content 
himself with his perfect reverence for the 
old-time orchestration, but he reaches 
no farther than the sublime faith in an- 
tiquity displayed by those who persist 
that “the sun do move.” To be true to 
national color the American should stick 
to the banjo. 

But, after all, in music as in the other 
arts, the right-minded will first inform 
and equip themselves with thorough 
study of what their predecessors have 
done or aimed at, and then follow out 
the guidance of their own ideas thus 
qualified and inspired of what is most 
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beautiful and most true. The best di- 
rected American will enjoy the influence 
of all that is best in the arts of all na- 
tions—Celtic, Slavic, Teutonic, Roman- 
tic, or Oriental. The blood of many of 
these nations is probably enriching his 
veins, their full-blooded descendants are 
his fellow-citizens ; how can he help feel- 
ing the varied art impulses? Why should 
he resist the beneficence of their varied 
wisdoms and emotions? The true future 
and the probable value of American 
music will lie in its very freedom from 
narrow sectionalism, its broad, cosmo- 
politan sensitiveness to world-weariness 
and world-rapture. 
“* May too cecee ay nee eecee nee lah 
as Du Maurier’s Laird would say. 
The credit for the really high place 
America at last holds among the musical 
nations is due to a few sterling com- 
posers who have dared to stand alone and 
defy the appalling Philistinism of a 
whole Yankee populace which had to be 
educated against its will to the serious 
consideration, and to some knowledge, of 
the Universal Art. Among these high- 
minded, conscientious pioneers a goodly 
place belongs, both in point of priority 
and achievement, to Mr. Dudley Buck. 
A more thoroughly New England an- 
cestry it would be hard to find. The 
founder of the family came over from 
England soon after the Mayflower landed. 
He settled in Hartford, Conn. The fa- 
mous Winthrop, Saltonstall, and Adams 
families are related by marriage, and 
Mr. Buck was named after Governor 
Dudley of the Plymouth Colony. He 
was born at Hartford, March 10, 1839. 
His father was a prosperous shipping 
merchant, and during the Civil War one 
of his boats towed the Monitor from 
New York to Fortress Monroe on the 
momentous voyage that destroyed the 
Merrimac’s usefulness—or harmfulness. 
Mr. Buck, though intended for com- 
mercial life, borrowed a work on thor- 
ough-bass and a flute and proceeded to 
try the wings of his Muse. A melodeon 
supplanted the flute, and when he was 
sixteen he attained the glory of a piano, 
& rare possession in those times—would 
that it were rarer now! He now took 
a few lessons and played a church-organ 
for a salary, small but promising. 
After reaching the junior year in 
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Trinity College he prevailed upon his 
parents to consent to a musical career, 
and, at the age of nineteen, went to Leip- 
zig and entered the Conservatory there, 
studying composition under the famous 
theorists, Moritz Hauptmann and Ernst 
Friedrich Richter ; orchestration under 
Mendelssohn’s friend, Julius Rietz, and 
the piano under Moscheles and Plaidy. 
Later he went to Dresden and studied 
the organ with Schneider, an organist 
of the old school. 

After three years in Germany he 
studied for a year in Paris and came 
home, settling down in Hartford as 
church-organist and teacher. In 1864 
he began a series of organ-concert tours 
lasting fifteen years. He played in al- 
most every important city and in many 
small towns, popularizing the best mu- 
sic by that happy fervor of interpreta- 
tion which alone is needed to bring 
classical compositions home to the pub- 
lic heart, but which most public per- 
formers lack to a lamentable degree. 

In 1869 Mr. Buck, whose reputation 
was naturally enhanced by these con- 
certs, was called to the “‘ mother-church ” 
of Chicago. The great fire of 1871 oc- 
curred while he was in Albany. Just 
before his concert began a telegram ap- 
prised him of the burning of his home, 
from which his family had escaped only 
with their lives. This catastrophe in- 
cluded the loss of many valuable manu- 
scripts, including a concert overture on 
Drake’s exquisite poem, “The Culprit 
Fay,” which must be especially regretted. 
Mr. Buck, however, in his matter-of-fact 
way finished his concert, and moved his 
family to Boston, assuming in ten days 
the position of organist at St. Paul’s ; 
and later he accepted charge of “the 
great organ” at Music Hall—that one 
of which Artemus Ward wrote so deli- 
ciously. 

In 1875 Theodore Thomas, whose 
orchestra had performed many of Mr. 
Buck’s compositions, invited him to be- 
come his assistant conductor at the 
Cincinnati Music Festival and at the 
last series of concerts at the Central 
Park Garden in New York. Mr. Buck 
accepted and made his home in Brook- 
lyn, where he has since remained as or- 
ganist of the Holy Trinity Church, and 
conductor of the Apollo Club, which he 
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Fragment from ‘' Spring's Awakening," by Mr. Buck, 
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founded and brought to a high state of 
efficiency, writing for it many of his 
numerous compositions for male voices. 

Mr. Buck's close association with 
church-work has naturally led him 
chiefly into the line of sacred music, 
and in this class of composition he 
would doubtless be accorded the very 
highest place among American com- 
posers. He has also written a great 
many organ solos, sonatas, marches, a 
pastorale, a rondo caprice, and many 
concert transcriptions, as well as a 
group of études for pedal phrasing, and 
several important treatises on various 
musical topics. His two “ Motett Col- 
lections” were a refreshing relief and 
inspiration to church-choirs thirsty 
for religious Protestant music of some 
depth and warmth. 

In the cantata form Mr. Buck also 
hol ls a foremost place. In 1876 he was 
honored with a commission to set to 
music “The Centennial Meditation of 
Columbia,” a poem written for the oc- 
casion by the Southern poet, Sidney 
Lanier. This was performed at the 
opening of the Philadelphia Exhibition 
by a chorus of one thousand voices, an 
organ, and an orchestra of two hundred 
pieces under the direction of Theodore 
Thomas. In 1874 Mr. Buck had made 
a metrical version of “The Legend of 
Don Munio” from Lrving’s “ Alhambra,” 
and set it to music for a small orches- 
tra and chorus. Its adaptability to the 
resources of the vocal societies of 
smaller cities has made it one of his 
most popular works. 

Another bit of Washington Irving is 
found in Mr. Buck’s cantata “The Voyage 
of Columbus,” the libretto for which he 
has taken from Irving’s “ Life of Colum- 
bus.” It consists of six night-scenes— 
“The Chapel of St. George at Palos,” 
“On the Deck of the Santa Maria,” 
“The Vesper Hymn,” “ Mutiny,” “ In 
Distant Andalusia,” and “ Land and 
Thanksgiving.” The opportunities here 
for Mr. Buck’s skilful handling of 


choruses and his dramatic feeling in 
solos are obvious, and the work has 
been frequently used both in this coun- 
try and in Germany with much success. 
Mr. Buck, in fact, wrote the German 
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libretto as well as the English, and has 
written the words for many of his com- 
positions. His largest work was “The 
Light of Asia,” written in 1885 and 
based on Sir Edwin Arnold’s epic. It 
has met the usual success of Mr. Buck's 
music, and was produced in London 
with such soloists as Nordica, Lloyd, 
and Santley. 

Mr. Buck has not been so unwise as 
to found his music on the negro-melody, 
but he has been patriotic enough to find 
the greater part of his texts in American 
poetry, particularly in Lanier, Stedman, 
and Longfellow, whose “ King Olaf’s 
Christmas ” and “Nun of Nidaros” he 
has set to music, as well as his “ Golden 
Legend,” which won a prize of one thou- 
sand dollars at the Cincinnati Festival 
in a large competition. 

Here, as in his symphonic overture to 
Scott’s ‘‘ Marmion,” Mr. Buck has shown 
a commendable spirit of progress in 
adopting the Wagnerian idea of the 
leil-molif as a vivid means of distin- 
guishing musically the various charac- 
ters and their varying emotions. His 
music is not markedly Wagnerian, how- 
ever, in other ways, but seems to show, 
back of his individuality, an assimilation 
of the good old school of canon and 
fugue, with an Italian tendency to the 
declamatory. 

It might be wished that in his occ: 
sional secular songs Mr. Buck had fol- 
lowed less in the steps of the Italian 
aria and the English ballad, and adopted 
more of the newer, nobler spirit of the 
lied as Schumann and Franz represent 
it, and as many of our younger Ameri- 
cans have done with thorough success 
and not a little of exaltation. Note for 
instance the inadequacy of the old-style 
balladry to both its own opportunity and 
the otherwise-smothered fire of such a 
poem as Sidney Lanier’s “ Sunset,” which 
is positively Shakespearean in its pas- 
sionate perfection. 

In religious music, however, Mr. Buck 
is more than satisfactory. He dignifies, 
exalts and thrills, as in what is possibly 
his most popular composition, the Of- 
fertory, “Fear not ye, O Israel!” which 
is altogether worthy of the poet Jere- 
miah, whose noble words it sings. 
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A FEMININE DEVICE 
By Hattie Lummis 


HAT Miss Delamore’s 
yachting party would 
prove a@ success was a 
foregone conclusion. 
Miss Delamore was 
herself a success, and 
all her undertakings 

bore the imprint of her 

conquering personality. 

Those honored by her invita- 

tions were in the habit of ac- 

cepting promptly, while those 
not so fortunate were properly envious 
and cast down. Accordingly, when for 
this particular occasion she received re- 
grets, and those too from Kitty Craw- 
ford, on whom she had principally relied 
for the entertainment of her guests, Miss 

Delamore simply set her lips together 

with Napoleonic firmness and drove at 

once to Kitty’s home to inquire into the 
matter. 

She found the young lady in the 
garden, languidly occupying a hammock, 
and attired in a negligée gown which 
the male observer would have thought 
enchanting, but which Miss Delamore 
was too absorbed to notice. 

“As for you're not going, my dear,” 
she said, plunging into the conversation 
with her usual impetuosity, “that’s all 
nonsense, you know. It’s got to be ar- 
ranged somehow. I’ve depended on 
having you sing, and, besides, the yacht 
is a perfect dream now that it has been 
refitted. Whats the matter, anyway, 
Kitty?” As she hurled this question at 
her friend she bent upon her a control- 
ling gaze such as the hypnotist fixes on 
his prospective victim. 

But the other girl was as shrewd as 
she and as self-possessed. ‘Oh, I don’t 
know, Lou,” she answered, with a care- 
lessness that was almost too elaborate. 
“I’m rather used up, and, besides, the 
sea-breeze burns one to a crisp, especi- 
ally the nose. And considering the tilt 
of mine, you know, I can’t be too care- 
ful about giving it undue prominence.” 

“What absurdity—from Kitty Craw- 
ford!” thought Miss Delamore ; but she 


only said, “ Nonsense! Wear a veil. I’m 
going to have the jolliest sort of a crowd, 


‘Kitty. I want you to meet Miss Hun- 


tington, of Baltimore ; she’s really dis- 
tractingly pretty. And Mr. Jack Wal- 
ford—let’s see. Do you know him?” 

Miss Crawford, lowering her inscru- 
table lids, admitted having met the 
gentleman in question at her uncle’s sea- 
side residence. She neglected to add, 
however, that they had immediately and 
mutually fallen in love, a state of affairs 
culminating in an engagement after six 
weeks’ acquaintance, and that just a 
month before this very morning they 
had quarrelled irretrievably and parted 
forever. Nor did she mention that in 
breaking this brief engagement she had 
come as near to breaking her heart as a 
well-conducted nineteenth century girl 
ever comes to so ill-advised a proceed- 
ing. Not being given to indiscriminate 
confidences Kitty referred to none of 
these things, but their recollection may 
account for her saying, in a very languid 
voice, just as her friend rose to go, 
* Don’t expect me to-morrow, Lou ; but 
if the day is lovely, and I happen to feel 
just like it, I may come.” Whereupon 
Miss Delamore, interpreting the remark 
as an unconditional surrender, kissed 
her enthusiastically, and went away in 
triumph. 

But when Kitty came on board the 
yacht next morning there was not in her 
manner the faintest trace of listlessness 
or languor. In her blue yachting suit, 
with a jaunty sailor hat perched care- 
fully on one side, she was the very em- 
bodiment of girlish animation. Her 
advent was hailed with an enthusiasm 
universal, except in the case of one young 
man who exclaimed under his breath, 
“The devil! She here?” and walked to 
the other side of the yacht to recover his 
composure. For Jack Walford was still 
young enough to believe that love is 
eternal, and though he had no intention 
of making any unmanly fuss over the 
matter, he knew very well that his heart 
had been irremediably broken by the 
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cruelty of this coquette in blue, now 
lavishing her dangerous smiles on all 
comers. 

Jack looked out over the calm water 
and thought of the evening just a month 
before, when he and she had walked to- 
gether under the sighing branches of 
the pines, and the sea-breeze had ruffled 
the bewitching little curls around her 
forehead. The poor boy choked to re- 
member the trifle “light as air” which 
had been the cause of their quarrel, and 
vainly tried to console himself with the 
reflection that if Kitty had ever really 
loved him she could not have made those 
savage speeches which had cut him to 
the heart! One recollection, however, 
gave Jack a melancholy comfort. When 
Miss Crawford had drawn from her finger 
the ring which he had placed there with 
so much love and pride a few short weeks 
before, Jack had received the little token 
without a word, and turning on his heel 
had hurled it into the dancing waves. 
Then without a single backward glance, 
he had walked away, and by this course 
of conduct Jack thought, perhaps not 
unreasonably, that he had properly sus- 
tained the dignity of a much-injured 
man. 

And now, though he had been taken 
by surprise and compelled to beat a tem- 
porary retreat, Jack, who was grit to his 
finger-ends, had no intention of sur- 
rendering without a blow. After fifteen 
minutes of reflection he found himself 
able to approach Kitty and greet her 
with a careless cordiality ; and then im- 
mediately devoted himself to making the 
acquaintance of Miss Huntington, who 
was almost as pretty as her enthusiastic 
hostess had declared. And so the morn- 
ing passed uneventfully, and the after- 
noon was well advanced, when Miss 
Delamore called upon Kitty to sing. 

Kitty responded with the readiness 
which was one of her charms. She 
brought her guitar from the cabin, took 
her seat conveniently near the spot 
where Jack was carrying on a very fair 
imitation of a flirtation with Miss Hunt- 
ington, and without preface or apology 
began one of the favorite ballads of the 
day. 

Kitty’s voice was like herself, piquant 
and sweet and full of charming sur- 
prises. She sang snatches of operas, 


rollicking college songs, and now and 
then one of those tender, plaintive little 
airs that compel neither smiles nor 
tears, but in some unaccountable way 
reach the heart. And her audience 
applauded hungrily and would not be 
satisfied till at last she said, with a 
pretty air of determination, “ This is 
positively the last.” As she spoke she 
looked full at Jack, and for the first time 
that day their eyes met. 

She turned away her head and a 
beautiful color burned in her cheeks as 
she struck a vibrating chord on the 
guitar. There was in her voice, too, a 
tremulousness which caught the atten- 
tion of the listeners almost from the 
first word. 


We wandered in the shadow of the pines, ny 
love and I, 


In spite of himself Jack writhed on 
his chair. The memories of one event- 
ful night grew vivid at those words. 
Again he seemed to hear the weird 
music of the rustling pines, and the 
face of the singer grew misty before 
his blurring eyes. It would have been 
more delicate in Kitty, the poor fellow 
reflected savagely, to select a song with- 
out such allusions. But like all else in 
this day of torture it must be endured, 
and Jack braced himself to listen. 


We wandered in the shadow of the pines, my 
love and I, 
As the wind was blowing freshly from the 
sea; 
But a sudden, fitful darkness stole across the 
summer sky, 
And a shadow came between my love and 
me. 
Some hasty words were spoken, and then al- 
most unawares 
Hasty answers to unthinking anger led. 
And our heart-sick, bitter longing, and our 
weeping, and our prayers 
Ne’er can make those false and cruel words 
unsaid. 


The young man wiped the drops of 
perspiration from his forehead. He 
was pale to the lips, and the girl from 
Baltimore noticed it and asked him 
confidentially if he were sea-sick. 

Jack did not answer. In fact he did 
not even hear. For now into Kitty’s 
voice there had come a poignant note 
of longing and entreaty, and her guitar, 
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as if responsive to her mood, sobbed 
out its rippling accompaniment. 


He took the ring I gave him, nor cast a glance 
at me, 
As he held the jewelled trinket in his hand, 
And then he turned and tossed it in the waters 
of the sea, 
Where the waves were splashing idly on the 
sand. 
He went his way unheeding the hot tears I 
could not hide, 
He went his way and not a word was said, 
But my stubborn heart was breaking under- 
neath its mask of pride, 
And the pine-trees sobbed in pity overhead. 


The words were crude, the melody 
simple ; yet as the girl sang from her 
heart she somehow touched those di- 
vinest of life's harmonies, which are the 
inspiration of all the arts. And more 
than one of the listeners found their 
eyes suspiciously moist, though perhaps 
they themselves would have been puz- 
zled to tell why. 


I wake from bitter dreaming but to call aloud 
your name ; 
I sleep again to dream of you once more ; 
And my stubborn pride has left me—I admit I 
was to blame ;, 
Forgive me, dear, and love me as before. 
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For the future is o’ershadowed with the dark- 
ness of despair, 
In the sky of life love’s sun 
shines, 
And I'd give the whole world gladly, once 
again to meet you there, 
Reunited in the shadow of the pines. 


no longer 


The song closed abruptly, and Kitty, 
leaving her seat somewhat hurriedly, 
turned her back upon her still clamor- 
ous audience. Jack followed, and as 
they stood in a sheltered nook together, 
his shoulder close pressed to hers, he 
saw that her delicate lips were quiver- 
ing. 

“Kitty,” said the young man, his 
voice thick with love’s sublime intox- 
ication, “Can you ever forgive me?” 

She turned her brimming eyes upon 
him. “If I hadn’t wanted forgiveness 
myself,” she said, “I should never have 
written that song.” 

Then with that indifference for ap- 
pearances characteristic of great souls 
in moments of exaltation, Jack kissed 
her in the shadow of the sails, and as 
the relenting angel sheathed his flam- 
ing sword, the lovers, hand in hand, 
re-entered Paradise. 


CHANGE OF HEART 


Wet, Maud, I’m twenty-four to-day. 
Somehow, a man feels rather queer 

And wonders if his hair’s turned gray, 
The day he adds another year. 


No, I don’t mind ; but then, you know, 
Some things you used to do at ten 

You can’t do any more, although 
You'd like to better now than then. 


For instance? Well, I used to find 
To kiss you was an awful bore ; 

But now [ve rather changed my mind, 
Since I’ve grown up to twenty-four. 


Td like to hear my mother say 
“Go kiss your cousin, dear,” again. 


But then, she won't. 


Say, Maud, let’s play 


That I’m both twenty-four and ten! 





Mary CHANDLER JONES. 











THE LITTLE NEIGHBOR’S FATHER 


By Olla 


HE little 

neighbor, the 
little neighbor of 
the artist, clinging 
to the _ balusters 
with one hand, the 
other holding aloft 
her pink skirts, 
slowly descended 
the stairs, intend- 
ing to confer a 
stolen visit upon 
her friend, the ar- 
tist. 

The little neigh- 
bor, the little neigh- 
bor of the artist, 
had eyes of blue 

and curls of gold. 
She was round, and fat, and dimpled as 
a cherub ; so, being good to look upon, 
the queer old artist, who didn’t care for 
children, was interested in the small 
maiden, and after a little enticed her 
into his studio and was very pleasant 
and kind to the little girl, whose moth- 
er did dress-making, and lived in the 
two stuffy rooms at the end of the hall 
above. 

A grim, lonely, old bachelor was this 
artist. Rumor said that once upon a 
time he had loved a fair young girl and 
that she had jilted him for a younger 
lover; but no one knew the name of 
the girl or the name of the man she 
wedded, though Miss Marker, who kept 
a millinery shop on the first floor, told 
a tale something like this: 

The week after the widow and her 
daughter moved into the Von Alstyne 
flats, that week, one day, the little neigh- 
bor’s mother and the little girl had been 
to deliver some sewing; and the artist 
had been to the Italian quarter after a 
model. It so happened that the widow 
and her child, and the artist and his 
model, met just inside the door of the 
first hall. 

“This is the painter-man, dear,” said 
the little neighbor, clutching her 
mother’s skirts to attract her attention. 
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‘The nice man in the album, dear. The 
painter-man, dear, who gave me the 
candy and the beenaners.” 

“Hush, Marjory!” said her mam- 
ma, her pretty, young cheeks ablaze 
with embarrassment and annoyance. 
“ Hush !” 

She disengaged her skirts from the 
grasp of the little fat hands. 

“Mamma told you she did not wish 
for new friends. Mamma does not wish 
to meet this artist,” said the widow, 
looking meaningly into the eyes of her 
daughter’s new friend. 

“ But, dear,” persisted the little neigh- 
bor, “when me told you how he said 
‘What a zemblance,’ you said you won- 
dered if it could be—you know who 
you said, dear. And now you can ask 
him, dear; can’t she, Mr. Painter- 
man?” 

And the artist, returning the widow’s 
icy gaze, with interest, replied : 

“Your mother does not need to ask.” 
And then, suddenly, he stepped for- 
ward, the anger gone from his sad, 
wrinkled, old face ; a great, wonderful 
love and pity in its place. 

‘“Mrs. Somers, Mrs. Somers,” he 
said, clutching the hard. needle-rough- 
ened hands of the little neighbor's 
mother, “may we not, at least, be 
friends ?” 

Then mamma’s eyes filled with tears, 
and lifting her daughter in her arms 
she darted up the stairs. But at the 
top of the first flight she paused, re- 
penting her haste. 

“My baby may,” she said, with a 
smile. 

But, very few people in Von Alstyne’s 
flats believed the fairy tales of Miss 
Marker. 

When the widow and the artist met on 
the stairs they bowed, but that was all ; 
and though the little neighbor’s mamma 
gave permission occasionally, very often 
without permission the little neighbor 
stole down to the studio to have chats 
with the man who painted pictures. 

“Do you know,” said the little neigh- 
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bor one day, “ that my papa isn’t in the 
ground, like mamma said he was ?” 

“No?” inquired the artist, more for 
the sake of replying than because he 
believed the statement. 

‘‘No,” affirmed the little neighbor, 
“he isn’t. Last night when mamma 
finked me was asleep, her tooked him 
out of a little velvet box and kissted 
him. Yes, shedid. ‘Phare is ’oo, darr- 
lin’ John?’ her said. And then her 
cried, an’ me cried too. Me set right up, 
’cause me feeled bad, an’ me cried—me 
yollered, an’ mamma, she kissted me, an’ 
we bofe kissed me faver. Me faver’s a 
boofer faver. Yes, he is.” 

“T suppose so,” indifferently re- 
sponded the artist, going on with his 
painting. “I don’t remember him. 
Never met him, in fact.” 

And the little neighbor’s blue eyes 
opened widely. It seemed so strange 
that every one did not know of mamma’s 
treasure. 

“Me does,” she said. ‘ Me does.” 

And the artist, thinking of the father, 
not the picture of the father, sighed. 

“ Yes,” he remarked, absently, “ per- 
haps you do; though you were a mere 
babe.” 

One other day, one warm, uncomfort- 
able day in August, Mrs. Brent, who 
lived in the very uppermost flat, and who 
was the mother of three little girls her- 
self, came down to the door of the widow’s 
rooms and asked for the company of 
the widow’s little daughter. 

“My husband and I,” Mrs. Brent said, 
“we are going to spend the day at his 
father’s farm. We thought it would do 
the babes all so much good, you know.” 

So the little neighbor spent a day on 
a Long Island farm, and the next day 
her friend the artist heard all about the 
cows and ducks and other rural wonders. 

“ And,” said the child, “ everyone has 
favers in der tuntry ; boofer favers what 
plays wif ’em, an’ isn’t always in velvet 
boxes. I wis’ my faver was a playin’ 
faver. Oh, dear! I wis’ my faver was 
a faver like uver dirlses. I wis’ you was 
my faver.” 

And to-day, as the little girl crept 
slowly down to the studio, her heart 
longed as never before for a father like 
the father of other children. For—poor, 
wee sinner !—mamma was out delivering 
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work and Satan had found work for the 
idle baby fingers. She had dropped the 
father in the velvet box, she had dropped 
him on the floor; and he was broken 
into a hundred fragments. 

She knew that mamma would weep. 
She knew that mamma would grieve, 
and she dreaded the effects of her dis- 
obedience. And, furthermore, the little 
child felt she would deserve the misery 
of seeing her mother’s grief, for time 
and again had mamma warned her to 
leave the velvet box alone. 

“Me don’t like dear to cry,” said the 
little neighbor ; ‘“‘me wis’ me had a 
faver what wouldn't break. Me wis’— 
me wis’ 

The studio door was unlocked, but 
the artist was absent when his little 
neighbor entered. He had gone after 
some color that he had suddenly needed, 
no doubt; the child often found the 
studio empty, so it did not surprise her 
in the least. Leaving the door ajar 
that she might hear mamma when she 
passed through the hall, or her friend 
when he returned, she began her usual 
tour of inspection. 

There was a new canvas on the easel, 
a very large canvas with a great many 
people on it, some outlined, some dead- 
colored, and some nearly completed. 
The picture represented, though the 
little neighbor did not know, a scene 
from the verses of a very famous poet, 
and was intended to express the folly of 
strife, and the trouble that awaits those 
who do not let the cloak of love hide 
one another’s shortcomings. And there 
was one man who seemed to stand very 
near the little neighbor. He was a tall 
man, with blue eyes and fair curls, like 
the little neighbor’s, but oh! his eyes 
were so sad, so full of vain regret ! 

The little neighbor looked at this 
man long and fixedly. How familiar 
that face seemed to be! Where had 
she seen that face before? Her little 
brain turned over all the events of her 
four years of existence. Where? Where ? 
Where had the child seen that face be- 
fore? Suddenly the little one remem- 
bered. 

“Faver,” she cried, loudly, gladly. 
“* Faver—me faver.” 

Yes, her father, older, sadder than the 
father in the velvet box, but still the 
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father of the artist’s little neighbor. 
But, how had he come on the artist’s 
canvas when the child had left him 
broken in the velvet box? The little 
girl did not know, the little girl did not 
care ; her darling was whole again and 
before her in all his freshness and beau- 
ty—that was enough to know. A has- 
sock stood near, and dragging it to the 
convas the child stood upon it, and her 
face was level with the painted face. 
“Faver,” she cooed, lovingly. ‘“Me’s 
faver |” 

The rosy lips touched the painted 
face in a tender, loving kiss, and then— 
the door opened and the artist, and 
another, stood upon the threshold. 

“Marjory Somers!” the artist 
gasped, as the little neighbor turned to 
greet him. The child’s lips were wet 
with paint, and the “faver” on the can- 
vas had been utterly obliterated by the 
child’s kiss. 

“Me faver,” cried the little neighbor. 
** He’s me faver.” 

Then the other brushed past the ar- 
tist into the room. His face was like 
the face spoiled by the child’s kiss— 
like the face of the broken father in the 
velvet box. For an instant the child 
looked at the stranger and the stranger 
looked at the child. Then the little one 
held out her hands to the stranger, and 
the stranger gathered her, pink dress, 
paint, shining curls and all, in a close 
embrace. 

“Baby!” he 
“my Marjory !” 

And the little neighbor, twining her 
arms about the stranger’s neck, kissed 
him until his lips were as paint-be- 
daubed as her own. 

“Mamma won't cry now,” she cooed. 
“Me broked the yuther you, but this 
you won't break, me knows you won't. 
Me’s faver, me’s darling faver ! ” 

And the artist, being a man used to 
the ways of the world, understood. 
Softly he stepped out into the hall; 
quietly he closed the door behind him ; 
and whatever hopes this second meeting 
with the love of his youth had awa- 
kened, alas! lay dead on the inner side 
of the studio door. 

He could see how it had all happened. 
A foolish quarrel, then silence on both 


said, softly, gladly ; 
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sides, until the world of poverty looked 
upon the woman as a widow, and the 
other world, the world of art, in which 
the father moved, forgot his wedded 
life, so brief had it been. 

The artist remembered the gossip he 
had heard of Somers being a widower, 
or something in the same strain, re- 
membered it all now and wondered why 
he had not before noticed the wonderful 
resemblance of his little neighbor to his 
fellow-artist. 

“ And then,” he muttered bitterly, as 
he paced up and down before the studio 
door, “I knew my Marjory married a 
Somers. Good reason why I never 
cared to see him. But how could I 
know that Somers, my friend, and Som- 
ers, whom Marjory loved ——” 

Just then the mother. of his little 
neighbor entered the hall below. How 
well he knew that footstep! Should he 
tell her? He must tell her, but how? 
Oh, how ? 

Perhaps the artist had hoped to be as 
a father to the little neighbor, but she 
did not need him now. No one needed 
him now. 

“Marjory,” the artist said, as he went 
to meet her, “ your daughter is in the 
studio. I’m going for a walk, will you 
—er, that is, would you be willing to— 
to—step in after her yourself, Marjory?” 

“ Certainly,” was the frigid reply. The 
mother of the little neighbor resented 
the familiar use of her Christian name. 
Not since the days of her girlhood had 
she heard it from the artist’s lips, and 
she intended by her manner to dis- 
courage this, his first advance toward 
the old relations. ‘‘Certainly,” she re- 
peated, coldly, and she swept by him, 
opened the door of the studio, and 
passed within. 

Quickly as he endeavored to escape, 
the artist caught the glad cries, “ John!” 
“Marjory!” and as he reached the 
lower hall and rushed into the crowded 
streets, he knew that his Marjory and 
his little neighbor were now forever lost 
to him; that his little neighbor had 
found a “faver” at last—a handsomer 
father than the artist, a better father 
than the father on the canvas, or in the 
velvet box; a dear father, like the fa- 
thers of other little children. 











WHAT CONGRESS SHOULD DO 


By Thomas 


S the coming Congress 
will have many prob- 
lems to solve, the mone- 
tary situation being 
sure to become a ques- 

tion of first importance, 

it is to be hoped that the 
tariff will be allowed to re- 
main as it is, and the country to rest 
from any further disturbance on that 
score, until our tariff revenue shall be 
settled by a tariff commission, who will 
reach their conclusions from business 
standpoints, and not from political ne- 
cessities. The nation is slowly but 
surely emerging from the severe effects 
of the most disastrous panic of the cen- 
tury, and with returning confidence we 
have already a foretaste of returning 
prosperity. The next Congress could 
in no way assist more in driving the 
cruelly hard times to the rear, than in 
giving aid and practical encouragement 
to the development of our interior wa- 
ter-ways, for the improvement of com- 
merce as well as for a national defence. 
As Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Philadelphia Ship Canal Com- 
mission, which has just completed the 
field work of the survey of a ship-canal 
designed to connect the waters of Rari- 
tan Bay with those of the Delaware 
River, I have become profoundly im- 
pressed with the importance, feasibility, 
and immense possibilities of this proj- 
ect, the comparatively slight cost being 
offset by such large profitable returns 
in sight, that it is a daily surprise to 
me that the work was not long ago un- 
dertaken and completed. In addition 
to this particular project, the cutting of 
the Cape Cod Canal of say seven miles, 
the enlargement of the existing Dela- 
ware and Chesapeake Canal of 13.4 miles 
to a depth of twenty-seven feet without 
locks, will give us a grand interior “ water 
street” (as the Dutch call their canals) 
connecting Boston Harbor with the na- 
tion’s capital, and assuring to the East- 
ern seaboard cities, New York, Boston, 
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Philadelphia, Baltimore, the benefit of 
cheapest freights to and from the great 
West, and giving to the four great cit- 
ies named above a sure protection in 
time of war against hostile invasion, 
greater than any system of ports could 
accord us. 

Such a plan would at least treble the 
efficiency of our $75,000,000 Navy, for 
the possibilities of this route for strate- 
gic purposes are positively unrivalled in 
the whole world. With the opening of 
the Baltic Canal this month, and the 
recent openings of the Manchester and 
Corinth ship-canals, the speedy com- 
pletion of the new “Soo” Canal, and 
the projected deepening of the Erie 
Canal, all thoughtful men are commenc- 
ing to see the possibilities and necessi- 
ties of water transportation conducted 
upon broad and generous plans ; not 
the tow-boat canal—now a thing of the 
past—but the ship-canal destined to be 
the twin sister of the mysterious force 
which we call electricity in developing 
our resources in the future. 

It is stated by French economists 
that the benefits conferred upon that 
Republic by the expenditure of over 
$700,000,000 upon her system of free 
canals and water-ways, is equivalent to 
an annual return of five per cent. upon 
this enormous capital, and it was re- 
ported by the Committee on Commerce, 
United States Senate, in 1892, that the 
saving in transportation effected by the 
St. Mary’s Canal was over $100,000,000 
in two years ; also that the total expen- 
ditures for water improvements of the 
lakes has amounted to about $30,000,- 
000, or approximately to one-fifth of 
the annual saving effected in transpor- 
tation. But when we look at the oppor- 
tunities presented by coupling the two 
great cities of the East—New York and 
Philadelphia—which by rail are but 
ninety miles-apart, with a broad “ water 
street” traversing a route that could 
not be better designed by nature than 
as we find it, offering no obstacles as 
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: to rock formation, water-supply, or en- 
gineering difficulties of any kind worthy 
; of the name of difficulties, with a total 
cutting of but 31.4 miles, we are simply 


bewildered at the multiplicity of bene- 
ficial changes it would exert. 
y New York would save probably on its 


coal-supply alone more than suflicient 
to pay the interest of four per cent. 
upon three times the total estimated 
cost, without estimating the cheapened 
movement of Southern produce of all 
kinds it would give, and we of Phila- 
delphia would benefit by reason of a 
quick and safe entrance to the Sound 
ports, as well as to New York Harbor ; 
while the State of New Jersey, through 
which the rich tide of commerce must 
pass, would gain in population, and its 
swamp lands would be drained. Cities, 
towns, and villages dotting the now deso- 
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the exact figures as worked out by the 
corps of eminent engineers engaged 
upon the work, but I may say emphati- 
“ally that they are so flattering as to 
cost, and at the same time so liberal for 
the work required, as to make it a cer- 
tainty that upon the completion of the 
project, if followed upon the lines sug- 
gested, the cost will be found under the 
estimates rather than (as is too often 
the case) above them. The accompany- 
ing map will at a glance show the seem- 
ingly providential feasibility, practica- 
bility, and economy of the whole scheme 
from Boston to Washington, so ably ad- 
vocated by Gallatin in 1807, Calhoun in 
1837, and Grant in his second message 
to Congress. The necessity as seen by 
them still exists, the difficulties, however, 
being greatly lessened by the vastly im- 
proved methods of steam-dredging over 
the old spade, shovel, and wheel-barrow 
methods of our forefathers. 
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‘*Wnuo shall establish the standard of sanity 


in the human mind? What well-balanced 
brain shall we take for example? Yours ? 
Mine ? We have both committed folly. What 
was that folly; a momentary lspse? Or was 
it our normal condition? In ‘The King in 
Yellow,’ the gamut of human folly is run, 
and yet, after all, who shall say that it is 
folly ?. Is it not our normal condition, and is 
not reason, or what is known as reason, per- 
hapsabnormal? What and whois ‘ The King 
in Yellow?’ Can the readers of the book 


tell? Who can explain Hildred’s terrible 
plot? Whois Hastur? Is Boris living? Is 
Severn dead ? Has the formula for that fluid 
of hell been lost? Who knows?” Thus 


reads an extract from the author’s letter con- 
cerning the most eccentric little novel of its 
kind for seasons, “* The King in Yellow ” (by 
Robert W. Chambers). 

At first one revolts from the awful maniacal 
conditions of the tale, the weird, grotesque, 
diabolical antics of the madman ; but at length 
the reader is impelled by a fascination of the 
most awful kind, and, as in the grip on an 
electric battery, which does not relax till the 
current is gone, so does he become involved 
with the very spirit of the maniac. There is 
freshness and force enough in the bulk of the 
book to keep the average of high merit, and 
although there are several stories, phases, or 
phantoms (which, by the way, are striking for 
their cleverly chosen and extraordinary titles) 
there is that one clement of madness, which, 
beginning in the initial tale, connects the 
whole series like an affinity of the damned, 
The book is good—more than good. It is a 
rest from the palaver of the sugary summer 
novel cast by the heap at the reviewer's head. 
Here one finds something new, something to 
think about—mainly the solution of the riddle, 
* Who is the King in Yellow ?” which is, in- 
deed, quite past the conception of anyone 
blest with common, every-day sanity. Several 
new ideas crop out. One, forinstance, of ‘* A 
Repairer of Reputations,” a wildly mad story 
of an old wizen-faced idiot, who, for a small 
sum of gold, sets his unhappy patrons’ repu- 
tations at right with the world; and another, 
the suggestion of a Lethe chamber where the 
individual bent on self-destruction may go and 
despatch himself with privacy, with precision, 
and with success. The few pages of allegories 
are entirely consistent with the rest and as 
unique in composition. Max Nordau might 
class a novel like “ The King in Yellow” 
with the works of the degenerates, because it 


deals with the mystic, the indefinable, and the 
occult ; but, on the other hand, the book has 
such a wealth of imaginative force, and is so 
fiercely fascinating without being a trifle un- 
healthy, that it may well be ascribed as one of 
the new movements in modern literature. (F. 
Tennyson Neely.) 


WueEn ‘‘ A Superfluous Woman ” was pub- 
lished anonymously some months back, there 
arose immediately a question as to its author- 
ship. There was a great deal of deep-sea 
floundering at the time, for the book was laid 
both at the door of Sarah Grand and Mrs, 
Humphry Ward. That Sarah Grand did 
not write the novel is patent; she does not 
possess such virility as was predominant in 
every passage of the novel; but public opinion 
does waver somewhat over the possibility of 
its being the work of the authoress secondly 
mentioned. Meanwhile it is apparent that 
neither wrote it. The book has an individual- 
ity, and were it not for the few pet hobbies of 
womankind which creep in almost surrepti- 
tiously here and there, it might be ascribed 
wholly as the writing of a man. And when 
once again the same author presents a story, 
namely, ‘*‘ Transition,’ with not so much as a 
pseudonym attached, it places the reader in a 
still greater quandary. After the success of 
an initial effort, a writer, generally, is only too 
glad to reveal his or her identity. 

The same remarkable steadiness of style, 
the acute, far-reaching paragraphs on reason- 
ing and moralizing which distinguished the 
former book characterize the second; and 
although the latter is not so strong and 
pointed in the analysis of human emotion and 
passion, and the dissecting of the human soul 
itself, the book is equally intense in the motif 
introduced and emphasized throughout. In 
subject-matter the story embraces socialism, 
showing up both the good and the frauds and 
anarchism of the movement. Even as in its 
predecessor, one has the new woman to deal 
with, and as with Jessimine of the former, we 
also find Honora, the Girton graduate, whose 
brow is heavy with laurels, going home to 
revolutionize the century. Honora aspired to 
make the world a classic, but in this ambition, 
she found the world, and even her best loved 
friends, including her old father, unsympa- 
thetic ; so the story proceeds with her reluct- 
ant but gradual emergence froma high-strung 
apostle of human progress to a right-minded, 
logical woman. The story has a moral—a 
motive, hard to understand at first, but heavy 
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in its significance when weighed properly. It 
is not a sentimental love-tale—-there are other 
subjects too absorbent to permit sentimentality, 
but there is that undercurrent of friendship 
which connects several of the characters of 
the story by a link of affinity more binding 
than all other affection. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


From present indications Chicago is estab- 
lishing rapidly a literary centre, and Charles 
Dudley Warner, who upon one occasion 
turned his face toward the West with the ex- 
pression, ‘‘If Chicago should get to think 
that a literary reputation was a good thing to 
have, she would get herself one in twenty-four 
hours,” may have to retract his words. Un- 
doubtedly Mr. Warner was well-meaning in 
his prophecy, but he has lived to see it come 
true. During the month of April, Chicago did 
herself proud by coming out with the works of 
three authors abreast, the novels of H. C. 
Chatfield-Taylor, Mrs. Reginald de Koven, 
and Miss Lillian Bell, while others will follow 
closely behind. All of the above stories are 
different in subject-matter and plot, with the 
exception of the two former, which have as 
their environment scenes in high life; but 
Miss Bell’s book, ‘‘A Little Sister to the 
Wilderness,” is far removed from all delinea- 
tion of that nature, having as its very heart- 
centre a people who know naught of culture, 
of education, or of civilization in its highest 
aspect. ‘‘ Mag” is not a new woman, but she 
teaches one as much. Miss Bell has a clean, 
cold, and stern style of expression, very sug- 
gestive of an analytical mind ; also she has the 
true spirit of drollery. 

‘“*Two Women and a Fool,” is a befitting 
title to Mr. Taylor’s book, which to many 
might seem indelicately dangerous; yet the 
handling is such that the most wrecking pas, 
sages of the book, the fiercest immoralities, and 
the unwomanly escapades of Moira Marston, 
do not seem entirely commonplace, when one 
stops long enough to think that only one half 
the world can be coerced to live righteously, 
and the study and contemplation of the natural 
end of those who do not, can do no harm to 
right-minded people. Mr. Taylor’s book is 
terse, epigrammatic, and bright. In ‘‘ A Saw- 
dust Doll” Mrs. de Koven treads upon more 
open ground. She does not resort to so many 
questionable epigrams to suggest dangerous 
meaning—for, in truth, epigrams are danger- 
ous—but shows up the faults, frailties, and 
misdemeanors of her characters in the right 
light, and lets each, through reasoning and 
the cold touch of conscience, come to his right 
mind. In style she is literary but rigidly sim- 
ple, and some of her most dramatic scenes 
come near being stiff for want of greater flow 
of language. (Stone & Kimball.) 


AnTHony Hope (Hawkins) who is de- 
scribed as a plain, unassuming young fellow, 
who can sit in his office looking out on the 
dingy brick wall of the adjacent building and 
paint from visions seen there the most wonder- 
ful pictures in fiction, has written a new book 
called “‘ A Man of Mark,” and a bristling good 
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South American romance it is, depicting the 
rise and fall of a would-be powerful govern- 
ment—the Republic of Aureataland. Anthony 
Hope is what Americans call ‘a rattling 
good story-teller,” and this young man should 
certainly feel complimented by the very cor- 
dial welcome he has received on this side of 
the water. If anything,we Americans are more 
cordial than the English, and although an au- 
thor is ‘‘ made” quicker in England than in 
America, we do not seem to hesitate to help 
buoy him up and preserve his reputation ; 
while to the critic across the sea, when a new 
American writer is singled out and presented to 
him, there must be left a period of questioning 
and investigation before he praises. But, alas ! 
what ails America! Is her literature in the state 
of decadence ? Is the great American novel 
to be written, or has it been ? Perhaps it is in 
manuscript form now, travelling around un- 
discovered over the country, or perhaps still 
held by the diffident author, who fearing the 
lack of proper appreciation, has never sent it 
forth on its weary mission of finding a pub- 
lisher. Therefore, while the American critic 
is * booming” the foreign author, perhaps he 
would be worth more to his country in the 
long run by giving his charity to workers at 
home. 

Yet when young authors like Anthony 
Hope do let their lights so shine that everyone 
can see them, the American critic is not 
wholly to blame. While this new novel is 
not so good as some of the author’s former 
books, it has ingeniousness of plot, liveliness of 
spirit, and a readable quality of style, com- 
bined with a narration of exciting adventures 
that renders it a tale of unabated interest. 
The President of the Republic is a powerful 
character, and the young English banker a 
most glorious fool in his hands. There is a 
sequence of riots, of raids upon the bank, 
and governmental revolutions, till the book 
rollics with tumultuousness, only softened oc- 
casionally by a little love-making of all the of- 
ficers with the fair Signorina, who might have 
been just as silly yet charming in reality as in 
fiction. Anthony Hope is a born story-teller, 
and he has begun to turn out good novels by 
the cartload. (Henry Holt & Co.) 


“THe Doctor, His Wirk, AND THE 
Crock,” by Anna Catherine Green (Mrs, 
Charles Rohlfs), is interestingly presented, 
certainly not a dull book, neither given to any 
straining for dramatic situations, although a 
detective story. Without a doubt, mystery is 
one of the great spices of life, and Mrs. Rohlfs 
seems to use just the right amount of this 
pungent seasoning in all her books. She en- 
ters into her plots spontaneously, with a series 
of continued striking and surprising incidents, 
always guided by a virile faculty of reasoning 
closely and logically, which makes it almost 
impossible to lay aside her stories until the 
mystery is cleared. In this story one can con- 
ceive instantly the parts which the doctor and 
his beautiful wife play, but until the very last 
chapter the clock isa riddle. Although murder 
is the dark chapter, one is in constant sym- 
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pathy with the murderer, a blind physician, 
and one who seems to have no perceptible rea- 
son for the deed. Meanwhile, he avows that 
he took aim from sound, shooting his victim 
upon hearing his voice. To test his ability as a 
marksman, a clock is used as a target. In the 
meantime his wife, realizing that the odds are 
against her husband, and his confession is the 
truth, conceals another clock under her cloak, 
set to strike alittle earlier than the target, At 
the alarm, the doctor aims and shoots her 
through the breast. This little detective story 
is of a very high order, It has all the spell 
of some old, mildewed romance, yet the plausi- 
bility of modern fact. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York.) 


‘*A PasTORAL PLAYED Our,” by Mary L. 
Pendered. Who is to be benefited by such a 
book ?7—the world collectively, or men, or 
women? Certainly not men, certainly not 
women, and, it is to be hoped, not the world, 
unless it teaches a never-to-be-forgotten lesson. 
A confrontment of such «a villain as repre- 
sents man in this book is a degradation to his 
sex ; woman shrinks from a characterso weak 
and ‘‘ soft” as the gentle Gylda, while the 
world—well, what would become of the world 
should marriage, as is imparted with no hesi- 
tancy in this story, be the “ Pastoral Played 
Out?” The book is wicked, banefully wicked, 
not because people will roll up their eyes at 
the revelations therein, for the world is now 
old, learned, and experienced enough to stand 
the shock, but because it is constructed on un- 
sound principles, doctrines which are hollow 
hobbies and codes irresponsible for their advo- 
cations. Apart from the general depression, 
however, there are several healthy theories in 
the novel ; it is wondrously well written, but 
if in the end, which tends rather toward that 
conclusion, we are to accept Gylda as one of 
the exponents of new womankind, heaven for- 
bid the advancement of many of her elect. 
(The Cassells. ) 


“THe MermarD,” by L. Dougall, isa sweet, 
pure, and pretty story, and contains a certain 
atmosphere which is pleasant to dwell in. By 
touching up one’s imagination by a weird bit 
of fantasy, which is most delicious in its en- 
joyment, one is almost led to believe that such 
beings as these nymphs of the sea do actually 
exist. And in the end, when the mystery 
solves itself of its own accord, the descent 
from high romancing into reality is just as de- 
lightful. A new country—the Magdalen Isl- 
ands, whereon dwell a rude people composed 
of wreckers and fishermen—is taken into con- 
sideration and treated most comprehensively 
in detail, There is an extreme touch of dell- 
eacy in the love-making, and the book is en- 
tertaining, in a quiet, restful way, from cover 
to cover. (D. Appleton.) 


THE Chinaman is so often presented to us in 
gross caricature that it is well to learn his true 








condition in his own country when the oppor- 
tunity presents itself. Chester Holcombe, for 
many years interpreter, secretary of legation, 
and acting minister of the United States at 
Peking, gives much valuable information of 
the Celestial and his Flowery Kingdom in his 
book, ‘* The Real Chinaman.” Neither in de- 
fence nor condemnation of the nation, the 
volume is purely explanatory, treating of the 
government, home, and social life, the re- 
ligions and superstitions of the race, the legal 
and financial basis, and the morality. It is, 
however, in the chapters on home and social 
life that the author is most entertaining. 
Many new departures, hitherto unwritten of, 
are recorded here in minute particulars. The 
volume is invaluable for the library. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 

‘“ BEYOND THE DREAM OF AVARICE” isa 
stimulating book, and not less effective is the 
splendid lesson its author, Walter Besant, 
teaches. Like all his stories, this also is one 
with a purpose; that of showing the curse 
which always attaches itself to ill-gotten gains. 
It appears, too, that Mr. Besant means to infer 
that a good way of ridding one’s self of such a 
curse is to devote the proceeds to charitable 
concerns, The story has much pith and depth 
of meaning. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


“Sona Brossoms,” from the pen of Julia 
Anna Wolcott, and issued in dainty exterior by 
the Arena Publishing Co., is a book of poems, 
wholesome, sweet, and tender. There are 
verses fitted for the young, for the middle- 
aged, and for the old ; and the poetry, though 
not great poetry, is correct and rhythmic and 
without any attempt at elaborate versification. 
“With the Children,” ‘‘ Riverside and Mead- 
ow,” ‘* By the Wayside,” and ‘‘In Light- 
some Mood,” are all portions which breathe 
the sweetest fragrance of nature. 


‘*PHILOCTETES AND OTHER PoEMs,” by J. 
E. Nesmith, are verses of a grander scale. 
Lofty themes are chosen, and the richness in 
sentiment is matched by the variety in the se- 
lection of topics. Epics of chivalry, ancient 
mythology, lyrics and odes of ancient Greek 
dramas, are rhymed with a beauty which gives 
promise of more pretentious efforts. (The 
Riverside Press.) 


SPEAKING of poetry, the authoress of 
*« Poems of the Prairies,” Mrs. Ellen Allerton, 
died some months ago, She wrote rare and 
beautiful gems, yet never became a poetess of 
note. Possessing the nature of a singularly 
retiring woman, she never sought compensa- 
tion for her productions. One of her poems, 
‘* The Walls of Corn,” was used by the railroad 
companies of the West as advertising to induce 
immigrants to come to Kansas. For this pur- 
pose it was translated into several languages 
and distributed throughout Europe. 


MAIBELLE JUSTICE. 




















UNE has been called 
*‘the month of roses,” 
but it is also the time 
of lovely weddings 
and of garden -par- 
ties, where one is 
allowed the first 
glimpse of the soft- 
tinted muslin gowns 
that make these /éles 
champétres so charm- 
ingly picturesque. 
By March the shops 
are full of the sum- 

mer fashions, the styles are fixed, and as 
the season advances, we see merely the 
great variety of treatment to which the 
new designs are adapted. We become 
familiar with all the dainty “ confections ” 
for the summer months ; and yet it is not 
till June that we actually see them worn 
by beautiful women amid all the charm 
of cut-door surroundings. 

But with the first days of summer 
out come all the dainty muslin gowns, 
the great picturesque garden-hats de- 
luged with flowers—and those marvel- 
lous, transparent affairs, made of chif- 
fon, flowers, lace, and ribbons, which 
bear the delusive name of ‘‘ sun-shades,” 
and lend so much to the decorative 
scheme of the fashionable summer re- 
sort, and the lady who reigns therein. 
I want to say a great deal about these 
airy compositions, but as they really are 
not in full sway until July, I shall wait 
till then to launch forth into a minute 
description of them, and devote my at- 
tention now to the exquisite gowns of 
muslin, Swiss, and organdie which are to 
be such a feature of the coming season. 











Those gowns are of every hue and 
design imaginable, and are covered with 
a profusion of lace and ribbons, and or- 
namented with bunches of flowers so 
wonderfully real that one is easily de- 
ceived into imagining a fragrance. In 
fact, many of the imported gowns and 
hats contain a little sachet hidden 
among the depths of the flowers. 

Simplicity certainly cannot claim to 
be a feature of the present fashions, 
even as regards these airy dresses. 
Lace, ribben, and flowers play so impor- 
tant a part in their construction that 
the “simple muslin frock ” in which the 
author of the old time novel delighted 
to clothe his heroine, must give place to 
the “billowy and bedecked” gown in 
our up-to-date novels. 

These gowns do observe a few rules, 
however, in their general make - up. 
Their bodices are always round and 
their sleeves voluminous and drooping. 

English and French dress-makers do 
not agree as to the best way of making 
up these cotton dresses. The French 
still make them over silk petticoats and 
waists, while in Kngland and America 
there is a strong leaning toward the 
cotton and linen linings which serve to 
give the muslins such a decided sheen. 
This is at present the only respect in 
which our dress-makers show them- 
selves independent of their French sis- 
ters, whose Parisian models they are 
accustomed to copy with such fidelity. 
For better or for worse, they are ignor- 
ing the silk-linings, and making up their 
thin cotton gowns without lining any 
part but the sleeves ; and they are re- 
viving the lace - beruffled petticoats of 
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our grandmothers’ time. They insist 
that the silk-linings make a thin gown 
heavy-looking and deprive it of that 
fresh, cool appearance which is its great- 
est charm. 

Then, too, the silk-lined organdie or 
Swiss gown cannot be laundered with- 
out being first ripped apart, and even 
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Fig 1.—Red Chiffon Waist. 


then it takes a very skilful scourer to 
clean it successfully. It is therefore a 
very perishable and expensive affair. 
The dresses made without linings can be 
worn over high-necked slips of silk or 
linen, which are trimmed abundantly 
with ruffles of Valenciennes lace and 
decked with rosettes and bows of nar- 
row baby ribbon. 

The individuality of these sheer mus- 
lin gowns, which are so indispensable to 
the fashionable woman’s summer ward- 
robe, depends upon the arrangement of 
the trimmings. 

The skirt generally follows one of 
three patterns: the circular, the three- 
gored, or the full-gathered skirt gored 
in front. The circular skirt is a great 
favorite with the French modiste, and is 
indeed charmingly graceful, but it must 
be lined to preserve its shape. When 
made of very narrow goods, however, so 
as to contain many straight seams, it 
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can be made without a lining and 
washed once or twice without becoming 
distorted. 

The three-gored skirt has a narrow 
front breadth measuring about twenty- 
two inches at the bottom, and gored so 
as to be narrower at the top. It has 
wide, circular side-gores, a yard or more 
in width at the bottom and quite nar- 
row at the top, allowing for almost no 
fulness. The back consists of two 
straight breadths. It can be trimmed 
with bands of insertion to match the 
waist, finished with a ten-inch ruffle, or 
simply hemmed, according to individual 
taste. The tendency is to keep the 
skirts as plain as possible ; still some of 
the best models show insertion, ruffles, 
and flowers combined in various ways. 

The full-gathered skirt, gored in front 
to give it shape, is much used for thin 
gowns, as it can easily be laundered. 

The waists of these dainty toilets are 
generally very much gathered, and have 
full, puffed sleeves just falling below 
the elbow. When the long sleeve is 
preferred, it should be finished with a 
ruffle of lace falling over the hand, or 
cut in Vandycks reaching to the knuc- 
kles and edged with narrow lace. This 
half-inch lace, in white, écru, and black, 
has become so very popular this season, 
that one scarcely sees a muslin gown 
which is not in some way trimmed with 
it. Sleeves are covered with it, gath- 
ered on in perpendicular stripes a few 
inches apart, or encircling the puff; and 
collars are edged with it. 

A most fetching gown of pale rose- 
pink organdie, just designed by one of 
the leading modistes to be worn at an 
out-of-door reception, is trimmed abun- 
dantly with this narrow butter-colored 
Valenciennes. The waist, which is gath- 
ered from the neck and shoulders, has a 
soft bouffant vest of sheer white mull, 
laid in fine tucks, This vest is edged 
with the narrow lace and falls in a slight 
blouse effect over the belt. The back 
of the waist is also gathered at the neck 
and drawn tightly to the waist-line. 
The huge medizval sleeves, with straps 
of rose-colored satin ribbon between the 
puffs, are quaint in the extreme. They 
are finished at the elbow with a soft 
folded band and a rosette of the ribbon. 
The skirt, cut in three gores, is trimmed 
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with a seven-inch ruffle edged with lace. 
The sash and collar are also of the folded 
satin ribbon, the sash having a rosette 
and long ends, the high stock collar a 
rosette on either side. 

A huge black leghorn hat, covered 
with black feathers and French crush 
roses, is to be worn with this costume. 
Long black gloves, and a parasol of rose- 
tinted chiffon form the charming acces- 
sories to this lovely toilet. 

Another gown, beautiful in color, es- 
pecially for a brunette, is of yellow dotted 
Swiss, trimmed with inch-wide white Val- 
encieunes, and having the sash and stock 
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Fig. 3.—Flowered Organdie Waist. 
collar of black satin The sash is knotted 
on the left hip with a rosette bow, in the 
folds of which nestle a bunch of cow- 
slips. A little yellow toque trimmed 
with black chiffon and yellow cowslips, 
lying close to the hair, accompanies this 
gown. 
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An artistic combination of green 
striped organdie and lilies-of-the-valley 
has just been created by Paquin. It is 
a dainty evening affair, delightfully cool 
in color. The enormously full skirt 
hangs plain to within twelve inches of 
the bottom, where it is finished with a 
nine-inch ruffle of point de Paris lace. 
Above this ruffle, and encircling the 
skirt, is a wreath of lilies-of-the-valley 
and long, fringe-like grasses, which 
droop over the lace flounce. The low- 
necked bodice, hanging full and blouse- 
like over the belt, is bordered about the 
neck with a wreath corresponding to 
that used on the skirt, the fringe grasses 
drooping over the bust and giving a 
most artistic effect to the waist. This 
effect is heightened by the tremendous- 
ly large sleeves, puffed, and looped up 
with bunches of lilies-of-the-valley. 

Gowns of pure white muslin, dainty 
Swiss, and mull, are trimmed with bil- 

lows of lace ; lisse and point de Paris 





being the most effective. Exquis- 

ite Dresden ribbons, made into 

ti) sashes, fanciful rosettes, and 

jy. ) butterfly bows, are worn with 

\\ ea these fairy-like dresses. 


Pale green, rose, and 
lemon - colored Swiss 
muslins, with pin -head 
dots of black, will be 
exceedingly fashionable 
for afternoon gowns this 
summer. They will be 
worn over plain silk petti- 
coats of the same color as 
the muslin, and will be 
trimmed with black thread-lace 
and yellow and white Valen- 
ciennes, in narrow widths. Black 
satin belt-sashes and high stock 
collars, the latter having Paquin 
points of twisted silk, edged with 
double ruttles of black lace, set off these 
gowns most effectively. 

Many beautiful black and white lawns, 
both flowered and striped, are finished 
with collars of rose-pink velvet and 
trimmed with bows of the same. Ac- 
cordion plaiting is greatly in vogue for 
the waists and sleeves of these thin 
dresses. It is also used on skirts, espe- 
cially those which are slashed to the 
waist, and it is most effective between 
the panels of these skirts. 
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4.—Evening Gown. 
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Fig. 5.—Organdie Muslin Evening Gown, 
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A fetching gown, which can be worn 
with equally good taste for calling, is 
made of the sheerest possible violet-and- 
white striped organdie, combined with 
plain violet accordion - plaited muslin. 
The skirt is of the striped goods, and 
circular in shape It is ornamented by 
two rosette-bows with dog-ear ends. 
The body of the waist is composed of 
the plain accordion - plaited muslin, 
shirred to form a yoke in front and 
back, and then hanging loosely to the 
waist, where it is snugly fitted to the 
figure. The large puffed elbow-sleeves, 
which are graceful and drooping, are of 
the striped organdie. Violet satin rib- 
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bon, about five inches wide, is drawn 
on each side of the waist from belt 
to shoulder, where it is made into 
butterfly bows. Deep, fan-like ruffles 
of the violet accordion plaiting, fitted 
closely to the top of the sleeve for a 
few inches and then allowed to flare, 
form a striking feature of this dainty 
gown. 

A pink flowered Indian lawn is elab- 
orately trimmed with black velvet rib- 
bon, about three inches wide, and white 
Valenciennes lace. Long, loopy bows 
of the ribbon, reaching from the waist 
to the bottom of the skirt, produce a 
most stunning effect. 


: GOWNS FOR MORNING WEAR 
exe 





HE favorite materials 
for less elaborate cos- 
tumes are dimities, 
batistes, and the 
many-colored piqués, 
which are all so new 
wv and so well adapted 
to morning wear. The piqués especial- 
ly are easily laundered, and the India 
blue and tan shades are peculiarly ser- 
viceable. The rose, violet, and pale blue 
tints, though exquisite in color, fade 
quickly in the sun and are not laundry- 
proof. All piqués, as well as duck and 
coarse linen gowns, should be tailor- 
made, with moderately wide skirts and 
either cutaway jackets or round, box- 
plaited waists. A favorite skirt for these 
washable, tailor-made dresses is made 
with a very narrow front breadth, wide 
gores at the side, and the fulness of the 
back held in godet plaits. Where the 
box-plaited waist is used, the large leg-o’- 
mutton sleeves are finished at the wrist 
with wide turn-back cuffs of effective 
white embroidery. A round collar of 
insertion and embroidery turns from 
the neck over the shoulders giving a 
very boyish appearance. 
These piqués are supplanting the 
duck, which have been worn for so many 
seasons ; and it is believed that grass- 
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cloth will soon come in more substan- 
tial weights. Dimities and batistes are 
made in much the same style as the 
sheer cotton gowns already described, 
except that the waists are more simply 
trimmed. A plain gored skirt, with 
two full breadths, is most commonly 
used, and it is finished with bands of 
yellow insertion. The bodice is gath- 
ered into a satin stock collar at the 
neck, and a three-inch girdle at the 
waist. 

Bands of insertion stripe the sleeves 
from shoulder to elbow, and are sewed 
in horizontal rows on the waist. Dres- 
den figured dimities are belted with 
black satin or velvet ribbon tied in a 
butterfly bow at the back. The same 
kind of bow is used at the back of the 
collar. Ginghams are treated very sim- 
ply and are used only for the plainest 
morning gowns. Plain skirts with rows 
of tucks above the hem, and plaited or 
gathered round waists, worn with satin 
sashes are the correct thing. Some of 
these ginghams are very sheer and soft, 
and make up almost as effectively as 
the batistes and dimities. They are 
indispensable to the summer ward- 
robe, and the best qualities range in 
price from twenty-five to fifty or sixty 
cents. 
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6.—Morning Gown, 
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BREAKFAST JACKETS 


HE breakfast jacket, or 

“ matinée,” is one of the 

T most attractive and prac- 

tical of to-day’s fashions. 

Less negligée than the 

wrapper, and yet not so 

dressy as the tea-gown, 

it strikes a very happy medium. It is 

generally loose-fitting, sometimes belted 

in with ribbon. It reaches about to the 

knees, and is worn with a thin India silk 

or crépon skirt. Of course these jackets 

are made of a great variety of materials, 

but [ shall now speak particularly of the 

thin ones, which are so delightfully cool 
and comfortable in warm weather. 

Organdie, Swiss, mull, and the thin- 
nest and softest India silk seem to be 
the favorite selections. They are rarely 
lined when made of these sheer stuffs, 
but are finished inside with French or 
bound seams. Quantities of lace and 
ribbon are used in trimming these 
dainty “ confections,” and sometimes we 
see delicate flowers in the rosettes and 
lace jabots. I have just been looking at 
a very beautiful one made of willow- 
green accordion-plaited India silk, and 
elaborately trimmed with lace. A full 
gathered Watteau plait fell from the 
back of the neck, and the front was also 
gathered at the throat, from which it 
hung loose. The side-seams were shaped 
closely to the figure. Huge puffs, lined 
with grass-cloth, formed the sleeves, and 
were finished at the elbow with a great 
fall of point de Paris lace, caught with 
rosettes of green buby ribbon at the in- 
sile of the arm. The neck was cut in a 
slight V in front, and from it ran hori- 
zontal rows of narrow lace to the bottom 
of the jacket. Over the sleeves and 
falling from the back of the neck was a 
deep ruffle of lace. 

A delicate white Swiss with violet 
dots is made up with accordion-plaited 
ruffles of violet muslin tied with ribbon 
of the same color. A sweet Dresden 
flowered lawn, white with pink rose- 
buds, is gathered very full in the back 
and front on to a square yoke of Valen- 
ciennes insertion and beading, run 
through with pink ribbon. The sleeves 
are elbow puffs with bands of insertion 
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and beading from shoulder to elbow, 
and are finished with wide ruffles of 
Valenciennes lace. The jacket is held 
close to the waist in the centre of the 
back by a band of insertion over ribbon 
which is drawn around loosely in front 
and tied in a graceful bow with ends. 
A soft stock collar of ribbon and lace, 
with rosettes of pink baby ribbon, com- 
pletes this lovely “ matin¢e.” 

It takes about five or six yards of 
muslin to make one of these breakfast 
jackets, and as they require very little 
fitting, they are comparatively easy to 
make. Many women have them made 
in the house, by a seamstress or fine 





Fig. 7,—Breakfast-jacket. 


sewer, under their own supervision. 
The full skirts of last summer’s lawn 
dresses can be used very satisfactorily 
for this purpose ; and as the waists wear 
out so much more quickly than the 
skirts, and the muslin designs have un- 
dergone no radical change, this is quite 
a piece of economy. 
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INDEPENDENT WAISTS 


Tue fancy and independent waists, to 
be worn with black skirts, which have 
so continuously been the rage for the 
past two years, seem to have lost none 
of their popularity. They are still in 
evidence everywhere, and will probably 
continue to be so for a Jong time, since 
they are remarkably convenient and 
economical. The newest thing for these 
waists is crépon plissé, in lovely jardin- 
icre patterns. And it is one of the 


most effective materials made. Black 
and white crépon is charming combined 
with colored velvet and jet. 

A lovely creation from Paris is of 
Nile green silk crépon, figured with 
lilies of-the-valley, and trimmed with a 
white satin jewelled collar and a folded 
satin belt with a large jewelled buckle. 

Jet and velvet are lavishly used in 
trimming these waists. Spangled laces, 
and glittering spangled bands set upon. 





Fig. 8.—Muslin Matinée. 
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Fig. 9.—Afternoon Costume. 


black or white net or satin, are also 
used. The Fedora front, consisting of 
strands of jet or gilt beads, yokes, gir- 
dles, and Figaro jackets are all conspicu- 
ous garnitures. Great favorites are the 
yokes cut in Vandycks and overlaid 
with fish-scale spangles of jet, gilt, and 
steel. Buttons in innumerable designs 





are popular in the extreme. They have 
never before been given to us in such 
profusion and magnificence. A beauti- 
ful imported chiffon gown, made with a 
blouse waist of white satin, is trimmed 
with buttons formed of cabochons of 
jet, rimmed with Rhinestones. Pearls, 
either white or black, are set in bands 
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of jewels. Miniatures of beautiful wom- embroideries is “‘broderie Anglaise,” or 
en, surrounded with gems, are among English open-work. It is worn over 
some of the ultra styles. slips of silk or mull, and is used for 

Among the most exquisite of the new waists and as a trimming. Colored 
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needle - work, in inch-and-a-half-wide 
bands, with loop edges, is used upon 
cotton fabrics of the same color. 

Green, in a wonderful variety of 
shades, is undoubtedly the favorite 
color of the season. Had the designers 
of the present fashions been natives of 
the Emerald Isle, instead of France, 
they could not have lavished their coun- 


try’s colors upon us with greater pro- 
fusion. It appears in pale Nile, willow- 
tints, and a new shade called “spring 
shoots,” besides a multitude of others. 
* Steel,” “ cocoanut,” “slate,” “ dried 
plums,” “ dried currants,” ‘ blue moon- 
shine,” and a neutral tint termed “dust,” 
are among the fanciful and elaborate 
names given to the newest colors. 


GARDEN HATS 


> 


TueEse “ picture-hats ” are larger and 
more picturesque than they have been 
for years; breadth is insisted upon, 
and therefore the high, stiff trimming, 
which has proved unbecoming to so 
many pretty faces, has now been done 
away with. It is true that the bonnets 
are weird in the extreme, and notice- 
ably unbecoming to the majority of 
women; but these great shade hats, per- 
fect flower-gardens in themselves, are 
wonderfully artistic. One which I have 
in mind is of black gathered chiffon, 
turned up on the left side with a bunch 
of yellow buttercups, a few of which 
hang gracefully over the hair. Artistic 
folds of black chiffon and a mass of but- 
tercups on the right side trim the 
rather low crown, while on the left side 
of the hat, near the front, is placed a 
bunch of feather aigrettes. 

Another hat of black chiffon is enor- 
mously broad, and combines feathers, 
flowers, and colored passementerie. Ex- 
quisite purple orchids are the flowers 
used, and with them are the finest of 
French ostrich tips. The brim is per- 
fectly flat, narrowing a trifle at the back. 
A band of heavily embroidered passe- 
menterie in purple tints is sewed around 
the crown, and on the left side of the 
front, in a loop of chiffon, are placed the 
feathers, together with two great purple 
satin orchids. A beautiful chiffon bow 
lies under the brim close to the hair. 

A stunning hat of rough green straw 
is turned up directly in the front with 
a bunch of lilies of-the-valley, set in a 
rosette of white lace, in which nestle 
bouquets of lilies. 

An odd hat, and one which requires a 
very pretty face under it, is made of 
black straw and lace, combined with 
blood-red roses. The crown of black 


erépe straw, is round and rather high, 
while the brim is composed entirely of 
a box plaited ruffle of black lace. Red 
crush roses are lavishly used among the 
rosette-bows of lace, which trim the hat 
and fall over the lace brim, and a few 
more of these roses are fastened under 
the brim, a little to the front. 

A corn-colored straw is trimmed with 
purple velvet, and purple and yellow 
pansies. 

A most fetching garden hat for a 
blonde is a great old-fashioned poke, 
made of pale green straw and covered 
with pink sweet-peas and bows of green 
striped chiffon ribbon. 





Fig. 11 








GARDEN EFFECTS FOR JUNE 


Durine the last half century, by one 
of the decrees of fashion, the country- 
house, with its luxury, refinement, and 
privacy, has been voted the correct 
thing, and cottage life, formerly con- 
fined to Newport and Lenox, is now a 
feature of all fashionable summer re- 
sorts. 

Landscape gardening, which has now 
reached such a wonderful degree of per- 
fection, has beautified the grounds sur- 
rounding these lovely villas, and the 
skilful gardener will so arrange the 
planting of the lawns that they present a 
series of pictures varying with every 
month. It is of the June effects that I 
will now speak, and especially of the ex- 
quisite aquatic plants, that should be 
grown wherever there is a sheet of water 
to hold them. The first among the 
hardy plants that lend to one’s enjoy- 
ment of color in June, are the maples, 
above all the Japanese maples. 

Many of the other varieties, such as 








Lotos Flowers 


the scarlet, sugar, and English field 
maple, have borne their flowers earlier 
in the season, but the sycamore, Nor- 
way, and ash-leaved Colchicum are most 
effective in this month. 

The sycamore appears in diverse var- 
ieties of silver, gold, and reddish-purple. 
It can be said to come almost with the 
first of June, and leaves us at the end 
of the same month, as the summer heat 
dulls it sooner than most of the others. 
Another tree, notable for the color of 
its foliage, is the Koelrenteria. It has 
a warm, sunny tone, and the ends of its 
branches are of a peculiar feathery con- 
formation. Seen amidst the light fresh 
green, and outlined against a June sky, it 
produces a wonderfully charming effect. 

The berberry-tree, a dark purple, or 
red-leaved shrub, adds greatly to the 
color scheme of this early summer 
month, as do also the purple hazel, and 
the gold-tinted Weigelia, with its varie- 
gated leaves. A lovely tree of medium 
size, with June flowers of exceeding 
beauty, is the laburnum. Its blossoms 
hang in clusters and are of yellow color, 
turning sometimes to red purple. Lawns 
are also decorated with magnolias of in- 
finite variety, rhododendrons, and hardy 
azaleas. Nor must we fail to mention 
the curious and rare climbing hydrangea, 
as it is a June flowering vine. 

It is well known that roses of every 
variety reach their zenith during this 
month, producing a wealth of color 
which it is difficult to excel even in au- 
tumn. The best climbing roses are the 
Baltimore Belle, Jacqueminot, Baronne 
Prevost, Mme. Plantier, and the deli- 
cious Queen of the Prairie. A sandy 
loam soil, rather than clay, is best adapt- 
ed to the cultivation of roses. 

Great care and patience must be ex- 
ercised for the successful growing of 
any kind of water-plant. The wild 
lilies which are found in the woodland 
brooks and ponds do not lend them- 
selves to transplantation, but the true 
water-lily and some varieties of the 
lotos and nymphzas are good selec- 
tions, and the seeds can be obtained 
from any florist who makes this order 
of plant his specialty. The bottom of 
the stream or pond where these lilies 
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Nymphea, or True Water-lily. 


are to be grown should be dug up and 
the old soil replaced by the richest 
mould and manure. For nelumbian 
and lotoses, considerable clay is needed. 
The plants should never be placed too 
closely together in the water, spaces of 
clear surface with undisturbed reflec- 
tions being particularly necessary to se- 
cure the best effects. . 
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Only the hardiest plants should be 
cultivated by the amateur, and tliese, if 
artistically planted, will give perfect 
satisfaction. 

Along the edge of the banks, follow- 
ing the little land projections, pampas 
grass and the hardy Eulalia Japonica 
should be planted. Back of these, on 
more solid ground, willows and alders, 
with some irises and tender cannas and 
caladiums, or elephant’s-ears, should be 
placed. The water-lilies are most effect- 
ive set in the coves and inlets of the 
stream or pond. The largest and hand- 
somest of the hardy lotoses is the nelum- 
bium speciosum. It is the greatest 
feeder there is, and unless thinned out 
every year it will crowd out other plants. 
It is this flower that is held sacred in 
Egypt and India. Almost rivalling it in 
the size of its leaves, is the yellow lotos 
native to America. 

The most artistic effects can be ob- 
tained by planting the high grasses and 
willows to the water’s edge, where they 
will be mirrored among the lilies in the 
water. Pontederia crassipes, a floating 
plant with purple orchid -like leaves, 
water-poppies, pitcher-plants, cat-tails, 
and a variety of other species can be 
used effectively in this most attractive 
phase of landscape gardening. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


No. 1. Rep Currron Warist.— Waist 
of red chiffon with jet trimmings. 

No. 2. Mustin Eventnae Gown.—Pale 
pink organdie, with ruffles of Valen- 
ciennes lace, insertion, and black velvet 
ribbon. ; 

No. 3. Frowerep Oraanpie Watst.— 
Flowered violet organdie, with velvet 
collar of deeper violet. 

No. 4. Movussenine DE sorzE EVENING 
Gown. —Pale yellow mousseline de soie, 
with white insertion and violets. 

No. 5. Onaanpre Mustin Eventna Gown. 
—Waist of green organdie, trimmed with 
rows of butter-colored Valenciennes lace 
and shrimp pink satin ribbon. Vest of 
green silk. Skirt of green silk trimmed 
with pink satin ribbon. 

No 6. Morntna Gown.— Dark blue 
and white dotted blouse, trimmed with 
butter-colored lace. Collars and cuffs 
of white tucked muslin, edged with yel- 


low lace. Heavy blue serge skirt. Keru 
rough straw hat, with white satin and 
crushed tea-roses. 

No. 7. Blue Swiss breakfast jacket 
with white Valenciennes lace. 

No. 8. Musi Matrinée.—Jacket made 
of Nile-green India silk, trimmed with 
yellow insertion and lace. 

No. 9. Arrernoon Costume. — Black 
erépon gown. Waist trimmed with 
black chiffon jetted ruffles. Bonnet of 
violet satin ribbon and violets. Boa 
composed of bunches of satin ribbon, 
violets and écru lace. Chiffon parasol. 

No. 10. Catitina Gown.—Black satin 
gown, with pale blue embossed satin 
sleeves. Collar of old-yellow lace. Black 
straw hat with feathers also black. 

No. 11. Garpen Har anp CoLLaReETTE, 
—Black rough straw hat with striped 
organdie ribbon and velvet violets. Col- 
larette of écru lace. 
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BES. Bishes 


A pervect diet for the average human 
being should be a mixed one, consisting 
of both animal substance (including 
milk and eggs) and vegetable products. 
The kind of meat and vegetables, how- 
ever, should be varied constantly, also 
the manner of cooking the one and the 
other, so that the food may not only 
supply the requisite amount of nourish- 
ment, but may be partaken of with a 
certain amount of relish. To this latter 
end a pleasant change from the mono- 
tony of kitchen cooking, may be had 
by the use of the sociable chating-dish. 

A delightful way of preparing scal- 
lops for a Sunday evening tea, is to 
commence as usual with a big table- 
spoonful of butter in your chafing-dish, 
and boil with it a tablespoonful of corn- 
starch. You add considerably more 
milk than will cover your scallops, and 
they will require to stew at least ten 
minutes in the sauce before they are 
done. This calls for considerable salt 
and a dash of paprika, and to keep up 
the delicacy of flavor, white pepper 
should be used. When the scallops are 
cooked and the sauce thickened suffi- 
ciently, add enough cream to make it 
the proper consistency, and serve on 
hot plates. If you use toast under the 
scallops, be sure that it is crisp and 
hot. 

There are few richauffés harder to 
make palatable than cold roast lamb or 
mutton, and yet with the ever-welcome 
chafing-dish all things are possible and 
appetizing. Have your cold meat cut 
into attractive slices, and placed prettily 
on aplatter. Then make a sauce by put- 
ting some butter in your chafing-dish, 
having ready beside you half of a red 
onion finely grated. When the butter 
is slightly brown, put in your onions, 
and let them fry until thoroughly cooked 
and browned ; add flour, a teaspoon- 
ful of lemon juice, a tablespoonful of 
Worcestershire sauce, salt and pepper. 
When mixed, add a pint of good beef- 
stock and a couple of tablespoonfuls of 
canned tomatoes well blended. Let the 
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sauce simmer for about ten minutes. 
and then put in your meat, which will 
only require to be thoroughly heated in 
the sauce, when it will be ready to 
serve, 


A SUMMER SUGGESTION 


Ar this season of the year much 
thought is usually given to summer 
travel, and numerous parties are made 
up to visit England, Germany, and 
France, besides places of interest in our 
own country. 

Mr. Henry N. DeNormandie, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., and Mr. John H. Roth, of 
Peoria, IL, are arranging a small and 
select party for European travel, and 
for anyone wishing to join this party it 
would be well to communicate with one 
of these gentlemen before their list 
completed. They will gladly give full 
information in regard to all expenses, 
ete., and the route they propose to fol- 
low. 
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“The Nation’s Favorite Stringed Instrument.” 


The Autoharp. 


“A Ilalf Million Persons hare learned to pay the 
Autoharp without a teacher.”’— Easy vo Piay. 


Prices Range from $1.50 to $150. 


If you doubt your ability to play it, there is very 
little risk in trying one of the smaller instru- 
ments :— but it will surely please you. 





Style 2 3-4, Price $5.00, Express puid. 


Can be returned and Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. 


The chords are made for the player by a simple 
pressure of the finger upon the chord-bar, and a 
sweep of the strings with the other hand. 
practise is pleasure because no discord is possible. 
The magie words in connection with the Autoharp 
are, ** Easy to Play.” The tone is soft, sweet 
and pure, or strong, resonant and noble; and the 
instrume int has wonderful possibilities under the 
touch of a skilful hand. 


Disc ddebabakaeabacdedinueaaulebiael: cbtemisandadenet 


Send for Illustrated Story, ‘‘ How the 
Autoharp Captured the Family.’’ 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 
Dept. N, 110 East 13th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


acc hp hci iti chad innin in dntninininintntntninins 


FREE KEE EEE EERE EEE KEKE K 
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According to a Philadelphia paper, nearly all 
the women who have been great enough to have 
their heads cut off have had red hair; also that 
they seem to be at the bottom of most trouble. 
For instance, Catherine of Russia, Joan of Arc, 
Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, Anne of Austria, 
Empress Eugenie, Ninonde L’Enclos, Lucretia 
Borgia, Beatrice Cenci—all of them had red hair, 
and very few of them died in their beds. Even 
in prehistoric times it appears that red-haired 
women made all the trouble. A red-haired 
woman caused the fall of Troy, and a red-haired 
woman brought to Ireland seven centuries of 
woe. The two historic abductions of the world 
were of red-haired women. The destruction of 
Troy and the trials and tribulations of the men 
of Argos were caused by the rape of the red- 
haired Helen, the highest type of Homeric 
beauty. 


Queen Victoria is said to be elaborating a 
scheme for establishing a ‘‘ literary order of merit 
for the recognition of those who, as journalists 
and writers of books, have done good work.” 
There are to be three grades, as in most other 
orders—the first consisting of twenty-four Knights 
of the Grand Cross, the second of one hundred 
Knights Commanders, and the third of two 
hundred and fifty Companions. 





TO LADIES ONLY. 


Would you be both youthful and beautiful ?—use 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s Oriental Cream or Magical 
Beautifier. It elicits a clear, transparent complex- 
ion, free from Tan, Sunburn, Freckles, or Moth 
Patches—Purifying and Beautifying the skin at the 
same time, and so closely imitating nature as to 
defy detection, when properly applied. It has the 
highest medical testimony, as well as professional 
celebrities, and on its merits has become one of the 
largest and a popular specialty in the trade, as well 
as homes of the elite in both Europe and America. 
It is the oldest preparation on the market—of over 
forty years’ standing. 

The wish to be beautiful is predominant in every 
woman, and none can say she does not care whether 
she is beautiful or not—if only just to please her 
friend, lover, or husband. It puts back age, in ap- 
pearance, at least ten years by its wonderful results, 





See the Special Premium 
Offers on the Front Advertis- 
ing Pages of this Magazine. 


Do you wish to learn book-keeping at home, 
within six weeks’ study, without the aid of a 
teacher? J. H. Goodwin, Room 930, 1215 Broad- 
way, New York, guarantees that you can make this 
valuable acquisition by following the directions in 
his ‘‘ Improved Book-keeping and Business Man- 
ual,” Experienced book-keepers in all parts of the 
country testify to the merits of his system. 
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| COMMENDS ITSELF TO EVERY MAN WHO 
VALUES NEATNESS AND ECONOMY. 
Because it is EFFECTIVE. Its construction 
is such, that it DOES NOT MARK THE 
i CLOTH with disfiguring lines. It is en- 
tirely AUTOMATIC inaction and ADJUSTS 
ITSELF to any thickness of cloth. Because 
i it restores to newness trousers that have been 
rolled up and worn in the wet—and last, but 
not least, it is so EASY TO USE as to be 
“Quicker than Carelessness.” 
We Guarantee it to Keep Trousers 


Under All Circumstances 
‘¢‘Smooth as if Ironed,’’ 


and that it will save you many times its cost 
not only in money, time, and convenience, but 
also in the complete satisfaction on the con- 
) tinued neat appearance of your trousers. 


Send it back if you don’t like it and we will refund, 
Price, 75 Cents. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, in postal note, stamps, or otherwise, 
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Or, if you prefer, drop us a postal and get our interesting circular. 
PRACTICAL NOVELTY CO., 429 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Also, we call your attention to our CLOSET ROD. It is made of 
wrought steel, finely finished and plated. Price, 25 cents, post- 
paid. A set, consisting of six of the Practical Trousers Hangers 
and two of the Closet Rods, prepaid for $4.50. : 

Did you ever go to your closet and find several coats, a pair or 
two of trousers, or, perhaps, some of your wife's dresses, all hanging 
on the same hook and on top of just the garment you wanted? Well, 
this never happens when you use our devices and arrangement. 

The picture shows why this is, and indicates the capacity ofa Rod. 


RACTICAL” Trousers Hancer AND Press 








Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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SIGN O’ DIE, 


SHE: ‘So you have seen ‘ Trilby.”, How did you like it?” = 
He (Parliamentarian): “ Well, | wish they had laid Svengali on the table earlier in the play.” 








. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM, ‘ 
OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 3 
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SB eo Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth i 
wt a 3 Patches, Rash, and Skin diseases, and every NO j 
a] 2 = Su blemish on beauty, and defies S | 
a 24335 jj detection, It has stood the test we 
—i co ae / of 43 years, and is so harmless 
- 2 = aa we taste it to be sure it is prop- 43 aes a Prices, 
4 [a oe erly made. Accept no counter- BEFORE THE TERMS 
—— i feit of similar name. Dr. L. A. 
ca “A Sayre said to a lady of the a PUBLIC, > Dagar 
haut-ton (a patient): ‘* As you SWEET TONED. very instru- 
ladies will use them, UT recom- ment Full 
mend *Gouraud’s Cream’ as SOLD ON . 7 Warranted. 
the least harmful of all the MERIT. re a ———— Catalogues Free 
Skin preparations.”” For sale 
by all Droggiste and Fancy EMERSON PIANO oD, 9 99 FIFTH AYE, New York, 
Goods Dealers in the U. S., 116 BOYLSTON Ss a, AA s. 
; Canadas, and Europe. 2is8 WABASH AVE. oat o 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Proprietor, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
- . 
Fort Edward Collegiate Institute TH a 
method. Awarded 





For Young Women and Girls. 38th year. Sept. 24th. $270. Five 








*raduz “auvase 4 enascninae®. Sealun exnmet te nia Medal and Di loma at World’s Fair. Simplest and best in the 
iit Mai, Soy, a Eat Scar | Sita PERMA atc Bee Me 
ae and ap ~ Illus. Catalogue. — write H. M, PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 

5. E. King, D.f Fort Edward, New York. 















Are the Highest 
of All High Grades. 


ICYCLES. PRICE, $85.00. 


Do not be misled by unscrupulous dealers. Insist on having the best. 
Warranted superior to any bicycle built in the world, regardless of } a, Get our catalogue “'H'' free, 
by mail, before buying. INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind., U. S.A 
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“Aye! There’s the rub!” 


And that ought to be enough in itself to seal the 

doom of bar soap. This rubbing with soap 
(> .\ may get clothes clean, if you work hard 
| enough, but can’t you see how it wears 


Follow the directions that come on 
every package of Pearline, and you'll find 
that you not only do away with the hard. 
and ruinous work of rubbing—but that you 
save time, and actually get better results. 
= At every point Pearline is better than 


nif \ soap. But the mere fact that Pearline 
I} saves the rubbing--that ought to settle it. 
W. Peddlers will tell you ‘* this is as 
| BE AR good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearl- 


ine.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled. If your 
grocer sends you an imitation, be honest—send it dack, 463 


























TRY OUR <<, 


“Golden Chop” 
Tea. 


HIS tea is blended scientifically correct. 
The object we had in view when we 
started to evolve this blend was to combine 
flavor and body, and at a _ popular price 
within the reach of all. Our efforts have 
been rewarded most bountifully with a suc- 
cess which has far exceeded our expectations, 
and now we ask you to try it. 


Price, 34 cents a pound. 
Five pound lots, $1.50. 
Expressage, 10 cents per pound extra, 


or 35 cents on the five pound package, 
to any point in the United States, 


THOS. MARTINDALE & CO., 


Tenth and Market Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mention GopEy’s sure. 





Dobbins’ Electric Soap is cheaper for you 
to use, if you follow directions, than any 
other Soap would be, if given to you; for 
by its use clothes are saved. Clothes cost 
more than soap. This soap cost in 1869 
twenty cents a bar. Mow it costs nine, It 
contains precisely the same ingredients, and 
no others, now as then, and costs less than 
half. Buy it of your grocer, use it and pre- 
serve your clothes, If he hasn’t it, he knows 
that he can buy it of his wholesale grocer. 
The genuine always has our name on the 
wrapper. Look out for imitations. There 
are many of them. 


of clothes by the use of Dobbins’ 
PRESERVA- Electric Soap is an established 
TION 


tion, but absolutely /yue. Think carefully whether you prefer 


fact of a generation. It is not 
an experiment or a wild asser- 


to save a cent or two on soap, or dollars on clothes. You 
can’t do both. Buy Dobbins’ Electric and. look on every 
wrapper for the name of 


DOBBINS’ SOAP MW’F’G CoO., 
Successors to I. L. Cragin & Co., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Catarrh, Hay Fever, Asthma, and 
Throat and Lung Troubles. 


THIS IS WHAT THE 


PILLOW-INHALER 


does by its natural process of inhalation, 
Perfectly Safe and Comfortable. No Stomach- 
dosing, Douching or Snuffing. 
Send for circulars and testimonials, or call and see tt, 


PLEASE MENTION GODKEYS WRITING. 


PILLOW-INHAL 
1217 FILBERT STREET, 


WHEN 


ER CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


Modern Works of 
of famous paintings, 
with views 


Of Ancient and 
Art, reproductions 
sculpture, and architecture, 


from all parts of the world. Send 15 
cents for catalogues of 14,000 subjects. 
Lantern Slides to order from any 


Photograph mounting 
on Cards a_ specialty. 
Albums supplied. Yacht and Squadron 
Photos, New England Coast, White 
Mountain, Hudson River, Niagara Falls, 
New York, Washington, and Philadelphia Views. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
326 Washington Street, - 


of our Subjects. 
in Albums or 


Meco. 





Boston, Mass. 





No Question About What They Do. 


Hard Hearing Made Easy 


by simple, soft rubber devices. Safe 
to wear, invisible, and comfortable. 
May be returned if hearing is not im- 
proved. 

Write for booklet, 
and What They Do.” 


H. A. WALES CO., 
655 ASHLAND BLOCK, CHICAGO. 


T @ FOLKS @ 


using “ANTI-CORPULENE PILLS" lose 16 Ibs: 8 
month. Cause norickness,contain no — and never 

fail. Sold by Druggists everywhere or rent by mail. Par- 
ticulars (sealed) 4c. WILCOX SPECIFIC CO. Phila. Pa, 
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THE VIOLET’S LESSON. 


WAS DISCONTENTED WITH HER STATE AND WAS 
ENVIOUS OF THE OAK, 


SHE 


A little blue violet once grew on the grassy bank 
of a stream, close to a large rock. The little violet 
and the rock were very good friends. When the 
sun was shining very warm, she would rest in its 
cool shade. When the wind blew and shook all 
the trees around her, she was not at all frightened. 
She was so small the wind could not harm her, 
and she trusted the rock for shelter. Altogether, 
she was a very happy and well contented little 
violet. 

One day she was more than usually happy—so 
happy that she began humming a little song. 

‘* Who are you that you should be singing—you 
who live away down there close to the ground? 
Do you expect to receive any praise ?” 

The little violet looked up and saw it was the 
large oak-tree, growing just on the other side of 
the rock, that was speaking. The violet ceased 
her singing, but did not reply. The oak, however, 
kept on. 

** Why, if I dropped one of my acorns on you it 
would crush you to death. You are so insignifi- 
cant no one would miss you; while I—why, I am 
king of the forest. I have grown so tall I can 
see over all the other trees. The birds come and 
build nests in my branches. I send out seed for 
new trees every year, and men know of me through- 
out the whole country.” 

The little violet was not happy any more, ana 
for days she murmured, 

‘* Hush,” said the rock. ‘* We cannot all be oak- 
trees. Are you not satisfied with what God in- 
tended you to be? You are a sweet violet, and 
children love you for being so sweet. Besides you 
are a great comfort to me and will always be my 
little friend.” 

A tear glistened in the violet’s eye, and she 
thanked the friendly rock as she nestled up closer. 

But a few days later something very strange 
happened. They heard footsteps and voices, and 
pretty soon two men came and sat down on the 
rock to rest. 

‘* Well,” said one of the men, ‘‘ why not cut this 
oak down? It seems to be a good, sound tree,” 

‘* Ves,” said the other, ‘‘ I think it will make fine 
lumber. And right here in the forest who would 
miss one oak ?” 

Then they walked away. 

The little violet was trembling by this time. 
She would surely be trampled upon. 
‘* Never fear,” said the rock. 

you.” 

‘*The proud old oak had heard the conversation 
of the two men. He bowed his head in humilia- 
tion and uttered not another word. 

The next day the men came with axes and saws 
and cut the oak down. It fell with a crash which 
seemed to make the very earth tremble. 

‘*Oh!” said the violet when all was quiet and 
she looked around and saw the shattered oak. 
‘How glad I am that I am only a violet! I 
will be content and will do just the very best I 
can.” 

And to this day little blue violets have gone on 
blooming and blessing the world with their sweet 


‘TIL protect 





IfaMicted with Y con £ -_ mwrur H 
EYES ACTHO ON ‘alaay Via’ fragrance. — Mrs. WILKIE CoLLINs DuNIWwAY, in 
SORE ust ISA HOMPS J) A Boston Woman's Journal. 
Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S, 
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PAPER PATTERNS 
OF THE LATEST 


New York FasuionSoux/9: 





the past — years at from 20 to 30 cents each, but we have made arrangements to supply 


Titi CELEBRATED PATTERNS have been sold by dealers throughout the United States for 


them to our 


eaders at the reduced price of 10 cents each, postage free. They have been 


awarded medals of oon it, and their superior quality has been fully demonstrated. 

They are perfect-fitting, economical of material, have simple instructions how to cut, fit, and 
make each garment, the amount of goods required, and front and back pictures to go by. They 
save time, labor, material, money, and patience. 


All seams, hems or laps allowed for. 


EVERY PATTERN GUARANTEED PERFECT. 





5566.—Ladiew Sum- 
mer Walst. 

2042.—Mieses’ Sum- 
mer W alst. 


Thisisadouble cape. The 
lower one of cream white or 
light-colored cloth, and the 
upper one of blac tc velvet. 
It is composed of a short 

cape with a deep “ ripple” 
piece added. Passementerie 
or other trimming may be 
put upon the lower cape. 
The fronts cross each other 
and fasten under the arms, 
1 yard of 54-inch material 
for the cape and % for the 
ripple piece will be sufli- 
cient. This pattern is cut 
in three sizes—small, medi- 
um, and large sizes. Reg- 
ular price, 25c. 


This represents a neat 
summer waist to be made 
of surah silk or wash mate- 
rial, as desired, 

This design is loose and 
arranged upon a tight - fit 
ting lining; at the neck the 
fullnessisshirred, but at the 
waistline it is simply caught 
in to the figure with the 
belt. In the center of the 
front it is laid in a box-plait, 
and it hasa high, turn- down 
collar. 

(Quantity of 27-inch mate- 
rial required, 3% yards. This 
pattern is cut in six sizes 
tor Ladies—382, 34, 36, 38, 4, 


and 42 inches bust measure ; for Misses in four sizes 
—8, 10, 12, 14, and 16 years. Regular price, 20c¢, 


Here is a pretty costume, 
especially suitable tor light 
summer fabrics, trimmed 
with velyet or contrasting 
material. It consists of a 
high - necked, tight - fi ting 
waist, to which is added a 
shirred, low- necked outer 
waist ; the sleeves are tight- 
fitting, with puffs added on 
to them ; the skirt is plain 
and full. Quantity of 
inch mate rial required, 5 
yards; 4 vard of contrast- 
ing material for bretelles; 
1¥ yards of flat trimming, 
put_on as illustrated ; 
yards extra for rosettes. 
This pattern furnished in 
four sizes—6, 8, 10. and 12 


27 





rs. Re e, Re. 
yea egular price, 25¢ 115.—Girls’ Dress. 


7945.—Ladies’ House 
Dress. 





Here is a charming sum- 
mer costume designed to be 
made up inlight dainty ma- 
terial so much in vogue now 
with lace bretelles. 

The back is tight-fitting, 
and the loose front has a 
tight-fitting under lining. 

The front is shirred to the 
yoke, and is bound in tothe 
waist by a velvet ribbon 
girdle with bow and ends. 
itis very stylish, aud is be 
coming to almost any fig- 
ure. 

Eleven and a quarter 
yards of material, and 1% 
yards for bretelles required 
for this garment. 

This patte 2, a furnished 
in six sizes— 34, 36, 38, 
40, and 42 ine ca bust meas- 
ure. Regular price, B0c. 





Descriptions in both English and German. 


PATTERNS MAILED SAME DAY ORDER RECEIVED. 


¢ The waist illustrated is 
Sy especially adapted for sum- 
mer materiais. It is also 
effective in changeable silk 
trimmed with accordion- 
pleated mousseline de soie 
and black moire ribbon, 
Requires 34 yards of 27- 
inch material and 1 yard 
for shirred cape. This pat- 
tern is cut in six sizes—3s2, 
34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measure. Regular 
price, 20c. 

‘This skirt is made in one 
piece, the seam being in the 
center of the back: it is fit- 
ted to the figure, and the 
fullness at the top is gath 
ered in at the back. Ke- 
quires 5 yards of 54-inch 
material, It can be had in 
medium and large sizes, 
Re exular price, B0¢, 

N.B.—The costume shown 
requires two distinct pat- 
terns to produce it. 





5569.—Ladies’ W alist. 


6800. —Ladiew Circular 
Skirt. 


This waist is tight-fitting, 
and is made without a seam 
in the center of the back ; 
in the front it is fastened on 
the left side. Jacket pieces, 
trimmed with pleated re- 
vers. are added to the <r. 
Of 27-inch width material, ‘ 
yards of the plain sh 
goods, and 1% yards of the 
fancy material, will make 
this design for a medium 
figure. This pattern is cut 
in six sizes—32, 34, 36, 38, 
40, and 42 inches bust meas- 
ure, Regular price, 20¢. 

This skirt has a gored 
front breadth, with exten- 
sions at the top, overlapping 
the side gores; the back 
breadth is full and gathered 
at the top. Of 27-inch ma- 
terial, 6 yards will be suffi-/ 
cient. This pattern is made 
in medium and large sizes, 
Regular price, 80c. 

N. B.—This costume re- 5570.—Ladiew’ W alist. 
quires two distinct pat- 6801.—Ladlew’ Skirt. 
terns. 





HOW TO ORDER 


N ORDERING give the NUMBER of each 
| PATTERN desired and the BUST MEAS- 
URE, and if for a Miss or Child give age 
also. Please WRITE ORDER on a small piece 
of paper the size of an envelope 
Send 10 CENTS in silver or stamps for each 
pattern ordered, with your full name and 
address, to 


PATTERN DEPARTMENT, 


[Qc GODEV’S MAGAZINE, 


62 LAFAYETTE PLACE. 
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KING OF BICYCLES. 
LIGHT, STRONG, SPEEDY, HANDSOME. 










FOUR MODELS, $85 AND $100. 


Elegant 40-page catalogue for postage. 


MONARCH CYCLE MFG. CO., 


Factory and Main Office, Retail Salesroom, 
LAKE and HALSTED STSs., CHICAGO, ILL. 280 WABASH AVENUE, 


Eastern Distributing and Sales Agents, 
THE C. F. G@UYON CO., Ltd., 79 Reade Street and 97 Chambers Street, New York. 


Branches: San Francisco, Portland, Salt Lake City, Denver, Memphis, Detroit, Toronto. 
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REPRESENTATIVE 


qe BICYCLE 
™* LIBERTY GEG: 
AY Warren Se New york. 








THE BEST BICYCLE IS 
NONE T6O G@D FoR YOU 


RIDE A STEARNS 


WHERE'ER ONE TURNS 
NE FINDS A STEARNS. 





E-C’ STEARNS &@& 


k —— BUILDERS — 
SYRACUSE — N-Y: 










BEAUTIFUL 
WOMEN! 


HOW TO ATTAIN AND 
RETAIN 


fF Wea BEAUTY. 
26 Wows 7 
The two principal points of Feminine beauty are to be 
the possessor of a clear and healthful COMPLEXION 
and a perfectly formed BUST, I claim to be the only 
specialist in America for the treatment of ATROPH 
or non-development of the BUST, and my famous 
CELNART has for years stood the test over 
allothers, By its use your BUST 
will be permanently developed from 8 to & inches. It 
puewss Fonte cae ie ot bohowe in Cheeks, Throat 
veck. For the COMPLE 
a eee and harmless Preparation, ROYALE CREME, 
will not injure the most delicate skin, Positively cures 
every case of Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, 
Blotches, Blackheads, or any discoloration, Price 1. 
ag bottle, sample bottle 25c. Send for my latest pamph- 
et, FREE, on “The Perfection of the Face and Form.” 
MADAME JOSEPHINE LE FEVRE, 
1208 Chestnut Street. - + Philadelohia. Pa. 























GHP EWSBURY7Z ZZ 


DJTOMATOKE TCHUP. 


. . 
** Dove's tongue proves dainty 





sacchus gross in taste,” but not 
even fastidious love could find 
anything gross in the taste of 
Shrewsbury Tomatoketchup. 


E:C:Hazayd8G: Nel Yor Kyou 

















Electro-Light Engraving Co. 


NEW YORK CITY. 











Ifafflicted with 


SORE EYES 


use 





[SAACAOMPSONS EYE WATER 








Speaking 
. ~ Of Pins, 


DID you ever reflect, that just the proper angle must 
be given for a perfect point; not too much, to weak- 
en the binding power ofthe pin, nor too little, to 
prevent insertion—probably not;—* Joo much of a 
trifle!” Justsuchatrifleas a pricked finger when 
the blood is in bad state, or a bent pin when you 
would have otherwise started the day calmly, has 
made just the difference between success and failure 
for that day, 

In buying pins insist on having the “Puritan,” 
that’sthe tradename. Send your address to- 
day for asample card of the only perfect pin made, 
Sent free. 


American Pin Company 
Waterbury, Conn. 
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HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


WE OFFER $1,000 FOR FAILURE OR THE SLIGHEST INJURY. 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW SOLUTION 











AND THE GROWTH FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE BLIGHTEST INJURY OK 
DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE 8KIN.—DISCOVERED BY AC CIDENT. 

In CoMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentally spilled on the back of the hand, and 
on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. We pure hased 
the new discovery and named it MODENE. It is perfectly pure, free from all injurious sub- 
stances, and so simple any one can use it. It acts mildly but sure ly, and you will be surprised 
and delighted with the results. Apply for a few minutes, and the hair seeuee ars as if by magic. 
It has no resemblance whatever to any other pre paration ever used for a like pur pose, and no 
scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. IT CANNOT FAIL. If the 
growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy growth such as the beard 
or hair on moles mé Ly require two or more applications before all the roots are de astroyed, al- 
though all hair will be removed at each application, and without the slightest injury or unple: is- 
ant feeling when applied or ever afterward. —MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLYSIS. 
— RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO HAVE TESTED ITS MERITS—USED BY PEOPLE OF REFINEMENT. 

Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature’s gift of a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene 
which does away with shaving. It dissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby 
rendering its future growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to be as harmless as water 
to theskin. Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 
to destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely sealed 
from observation) on rece ipt of price, $1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your full 
address written plainly. Correspondence sacredly private. Postage stamps ‘Teodived the same as 
cash. ALWAYS MENTION MODENI NTY AND FAC tu ER. ay pole out as i may OHIO, ar again.) 


WW ier LOCAL AND E MANU URIN: CINCINNATI, OHIO, U, S. A, 
\\L ” GENERAL AGENTs } 











DEN 
MANUFACTURERS, OF THE Mianest GRADE HAIR PREPARATIONS. 


You can register your letter at any Post-office and insure its safe delivery. ~“G®@ 


EVERY. BOTTLE GUARANTEED 





No. 26. 





Heavy Rolled Gold, filled. 
Square-cut Garnet in centre, 
and 12 Pearls in groups of 8 
on each square. By mail, 
79e. Lllustrated Catalogues 
free. N. Y. SPECIALTY CO,, 
253 Broadway, N. Y. 


Know Thyself By Knowing = = = 


-_—___BURRELLE. 


Burrelle’s Press Clipping Bureau reads all 
papers published, clipping therefrom all 
items of designated interest to clients. 





if ORE E YES 


SORE EY vu FS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, WESTERN UNION BUILDING, 


IX D0 NEW YORK. 
Dr SAACAOMPSONS EYE WATER AbIES 





Sealed particulars of our goods free. 





UNDEN 6 BLOOM 
\ FOOTES JENKS 
: PERFUMERS 





Gem Rubber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


/®\ 


AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE 





LinDEN BLoom Souvenir Booxter, 
‘* How to Choose 


and use PERFUMES” 


Interests and instructs in TOTLET CULTURE, 
New edition for 1895 contains additional recipes 
for care of complexion. Send 4 ets. postage 
for booklet and FREE Sample Face Powder. 
One oz. Linden Bloom Perfume, 50 cents by 
mail, or of Druggists. 


FOOTE & JENKS, Jackson, Micu. 









- a 
pl ‘XONS 4: 


DIXON’S <<. PENCILS 


Are unequaled for amooth, tough pointa. 
Samples worth double the money for 16c. 
Joa. Dixon Crucible © ‘o., Jersey City, N. J. 

Mention GODEY 


FEETGES MO) 

















Marshall’s 
Catarrh 
Snuff ~~ 


has never been 
a equaled for the 
instant re ‘lief of Catarrh, Cold in the Head, and Headache. 
Cures Deafness, restores lost sense of smell. Sixty years 
on the market. All Druggists sell it. 25c. per bottle 
K. C. KEITH, Mfr., Cleveland, O, 


00D2 METAL Workers 


without steam power can save 
time and money by using our 
Foot and Hand Power Machinery 
Send for Catalogues— 
A—Wood-working Machinery. 
B—Lathes, etc. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. COMPANY. 
680 Water St., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 


























r ; pomes P. Simpson, Washineton, 
€, No attorney’s fee until patent Nature’s most Favored Land, 
obtuined. Write for Inventor's Guide, 0 SOUTH “Creation’s Garden Spot.” No 
’ Blizzards, nor long Droughts. 
g a AIN HEALTH Heathiest climate on earth. Cheap 
, § lands and abundant Crops. . Fine 
= Markets and First Prices. The 
ET RICHES Poor Man’s Paradise. Buy a 
ee mene ost Poseratts tn fren mag ted ned e Home, Fruit, and Truck Farm, 
their homes by a new, copyrighted methor go den be on Easy Terms, Send 25c. to pay postage on ‘ The Road to 
ing my ARN will be eg A <d work by me, by whic h We ath L eads Through the Suuale if a most valuable book of 
pres 8 TO SIG A WEEK. particulars 200 pa 
. H. A, ARN PPPs German Artist, Tyrone, Pa. K. é ROBE RTSON & CO., Neave B’ld’g, Cincinnati, O. 





| 00k AT YOUR FACE. 


Pimples, Freckles, Blackheads, Blotches, » Rough, gay Skin, 

Redness and all facial blemishes positively cured by Dr. Camp: 

bell’s Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers. Perfectly harmless and 
By mail $1; 6 boxes Depot, 218 Sixth Ave., New York, 





the only genuine arsenic wafers made, 
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can be 


Satisfied 


at 


AMILTON 
v's 


DiesinceR’s, 


132 
S. roth Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa., 


Sterling 
Silver, 
Cut Glass, 
Fine Plate. 


A CONNOISSEUR, 
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CARMEL SOAP 
The Purest Castile Soap 


Made from selected Olive Oil by a mission 
society in Palestine. After twenty years’ use 
in America, it is recognized to-day the very 
best soap for Nursery, Toilet or Bath, where 
quality is the first consideration. A _ fine 
topographical map of Palestine sent on appli- 
cation to the importers. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 


122 Pearl Street, - - New York. 


“PEA-berry” 


«Java Coffee is unusual, 


from the fact that every bean is round, and 
is fully ripe and perfectly matured ; produc- 
ing a richness very satisfying. 

This round coffee berry is selected dy hand 
from the gathered crop, and is cleaned, 
washed, and handled with greatest care. 

Naturally there is a very limited supply of 
these “ Pea-berries,”” and it is this scarcity. 
and the very unusual Strength and delicious 
Aroma of the little round grains, that gives 
them their reputation and large sale. 

We blend this “ Pea-berry” Java with a 
pure Aden Mocha in certain proportions and 
make our 


‘‘Pea-berry Blend” Coffee. 


3 Ibs. for $1.50; delivered Free to any Express 
Office in the United States, 


When ordering, remit P. O. Money Order and mention 
“Godey Offer No. 1.” Ground or pulverized if desired, 


MITCHELL, FLETCHER & CO., 
Chestnut and 12th Sts., Philadelphia. 





Entirely New Plans 
for Agents. 


W* WANT CANVASSERS in every township 

or county in this country to work for 
us, on methods that are radically new and 
wonderfully successful. A permanent posi- 
tion and pay of from $15 to $30 per week 
assured to energetic and steady workers, 
either ladies or gentlemen. Send for par- 
ticulars ; they will interest you deeply, and 
you will drop everything else very quickly 
when you realize the novelty and sure re- 
sults of our new methods, which conquer 
hard times completely. 


PLANET BOOK CO., 
Box 5000, St. Louis, Mo. 
(In dealing with the above house our read- 


ers can feel assured of reliability and honor- 
able treatment.—Tur Gopry Company.) 





SAVE LABOR! SAVE TIME! 


and avoid 


That Tired Feeling 


on Laundry day, by using our 


CELEBRATED 
ASBESTOS SAD IRON. 


PB “ é eB i j 





od 


Our Iron combines 


SIMPLICITY, UTILITY, DURABILITY, 
With a Reasonable Price. 

If not carried in stock by your dealer we will send you a set, 
by express, C. O. D., with privilege of examination, express 
caren prepaid. Price, $2.00 per set. 

TVERDAHL-JOHNSON NOVELTY CO., 

Stoughton, Wis. 
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Stained Glass. 


32 


i bes general public has no 
idea what exquisite designs 
may be embodied in stained glass 
at moderate cost. The price of 
stained glass windows is depen- 
dent upon the size of the win- 
dow and the complexity of the 
design. 

Send twenty-five cents in 
stamps to the undersigned, and 
receive, by return mail, a very 
costly and beautiful catalogue, 
with all sorts of designs in color, 
from the elaborate and costly to 


the simple and inexpensive. 
y2 
ALFRED GODWIN, 





1325 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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5 New Life —~ 


‘A rubber flesh 
brush is the next best 
thing to a masseuse. A thor- 
ough rubbing of the face 
and neck twice a day with it 
is equal to a facial massage. 
It does not irritate the 
skin asa bristle brush does, 
and it does exercise 
every particle of 
flesh and stimulate 
the merves so that the 
face loses the strained 
look which one set of tired 

muscles and another of 
7 Se ss ones 
. World. 





r 
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Bailey's Rubber Brushes 


Being of soft rubber, with flat-ended teeth, stimulate 
and refresh the skin, and when used with Bailey’s Com- 
plexion Soap, cleanse and invigorate innature’s own way. 
Bailey's Complexion Soap . *® .10 
Bailey’s Kubber Complexion Br ush . 50 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (large) ° 50 
Bailey’s Rubber Manicure . ° 25 
Baile yr ’s Rubber Bath Brush . - 1,50 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (small) . 25 
Sold by First-class Dealers or sent post-paid. 


Catalogue of everything in Rubber Goods. 


é (.d. Bailey & Co., 22 Boylston St., Boston. ¢ 
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Perforate your checks with this Protector—they cannot be raised. 


GEO, A. POWERS, 729 E. 139th Street, N. Y. 
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(SAMPLE OF PERFORATIONS.) 


AGENTS WANTED—Liberal Discounts. ___—_— 
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| MENNEN? S Borated Talcum 
. | Toilet wo 
«a Powder. 


Approved by Highest Medi- 

| cal Authorities as a Perfect 
Sanitary Toilet Preparation 

for infants and adults. Delightful 

after shaving. Positively Relieves 

es Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed 
Sunburn, etc. Removes Blotches, Pimples, Tan, 

s the skin smooth and healthy. Decorated Tin Box, 
Sold by Drugyists or mailed for 25 cents. 


(Name this paper.) 








Skin, 
make 
Sprinkler Top. 

Send for Free Sample. 


CERHARD  MENNEN CO., Newark, N.J. 
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Pe OS piecing 





I will start you free in 
. a mail order business 
that you, can conduct 


4 privately in your own room and will 
@ guarantee you — a year. En- 


close stamp. Cc. H. ROWAN, 
4 Milwaukee, Wis. 


i a a_i 


Malvina GREA 


se22e 





‘CREAM 


For Beanutifving the Complexion. 
Removes all Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, Liver 
Moles, and other impe rfections. Not cov ering but remov- 
tng all blemishes, and permanently restoring the com- 
plexion to its original freshness, For sale at Dru gists, or 
A 71 postpaid on receipt of 50c. Use Prof i Hub r 

VINA ICHTHY L SOAP Prof.t ube 
25 Cents a Cake- OLEDO, 0, 








SEND YOU A COPY OF 


BOOK 


50 CENTS WE 
THIS 


WILL 
£00-PAGE 


FOR 





FIVE BOOKS 
iN ONE ... 


[itchen 
ysteries 


A Guide to Good Housekeeping 


Price Fifty Cents 


ene 


CS 


Key to Cooking 

Perfect Bread 

Six Cups of Coffee 

Dainty Desserts for Dainty Diners 
Lessons in Candy Making 


CLARK W. BRYAN & Co., Publishers 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











and AMATEUR GARDENING, the only Horticultural publication 
in New England for one year A sample copy of AMATEUR 
GARDENING will be mailed free to any address. Each number 
contains an elegant full-page half-tone illustration. 


Address AMATEUR GARDENING, Springfield, Mass. 
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The Index to Volume CXXX 


OF e 


GODEYS MAGAZINE, 








January to June, 1895, 


will be issued soon, and will be furnished to subscribers 


upon application. 


THE GODEY COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 





TEACH YOURSELF TO DRAW AND PAINT. 


THE ARTOGRAPH SKETCHING OUTFIT. 


Wy This wonderful instrument will reflect any picture or object 
| directly upon your working material. A true reflection is con- 
stantly before you so that you have only to follow the lines to 
get a perfect sketch. If your subject is in colors, the reflection 
will guide you so that it is impossible to reproduce anything 
but a fac-simile of the original. 


Tapestry and China Painting. 


It is just the thing for Tapestry and China painting; you 
can make your own enlargements or reductions, and use any- 
thing as a subject; a bunch of keys, flower, clipping from a 
magazine or a scene from nature; color as well as form will 
appear on your working material. 
| Embroidery and Needlework. Ladies who desire en- 
\ tirely original patterns for embroidery and needlework are 
enabled by the use of the Artograph to draw their own designs 
directly on the material, from flowers, leaves, or any other 
objects they may wish to reproduce. 





| 











ENLARGING FROM PICTURES AND OBJECTS, 


The Artograph can be used as a Magic Lantern by sunlight ; 
anything can be used as a subject, no expensive slides to buy, 
or any danger from lamps being upset. Pictures can be re- 
flected on a screen in all colors of the original subject. 

The Artograph and specimens of work done with it are on 
exhibition daily. The instrument complete will be sent on 
receipt of price, $6.00, or C. O. D. on three days’ examination 
before making payment. It can be satisfactorily tested in 
three minutes. 

Some Territory still Open to First-class Salesmen. 
Descriptive Circular and List of Testimonials sent on 
application. 


W. D. HENRY, Lincoln Bldg., 
1 and 3 Union Square, NEW YORK. REDUCING FROM NATURE. 
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F. Tennyson Neely’s Publications. 





NEELY’S INTEKNATIONAL LIBRARY... 


In Uniform Cloth Binding, $1.25 Each. 


LOURDES~—Zola. 
AT MARKET VALUE-Crant Allen. 


Author of ‘‘ The Duchess of Powysland,” ‘‘ This 


THE ONE TOO MANY-—E. Lynn Lin- 
ton. Author of ‘ Patricia Kimball,” ‘‘ The 
Atonement of Leam Dundas,” ‘‘ Through the 
Long Night,” etc. 








Mortal Coil,” ‘‘ Blood Royal,” ‘** The Scallywag,” 

IN THE DAY OF BATTLE~—J. A. 
Steuart. Author of ‘ Kligroom,” “ Letters to 
Living Authors,” etc. 


THE GATES OF DAWN—Fergus 
Hume. Author of ‘‘ Mystery of a Hansom 
Cab,” ‘‘ Miss Mephistopheles,” etc. 


etc. 


RACHEL DENE~—Robert Buchanan. 
Author of ‘‘ The Shadow of the Sword,” ‘‘ God 
and the Man,” etc. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE KING—Alien. 


A MONK OF CRUTA-—E. Phillips | IN STRANGE COMPANY—Gus 
Oppenheim. Boothby. Author of ‘‘ On the Wallaby.” 








FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR WILL BE SENT, POST-PAID, ON RECEIPT OF 
PRICE BY THE PUBLISHER. 


Neely’s History of the Parliament of Religions 


AND KELIGIONS CONGRESSES AT THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


AUTHENTIC, RELIABLE, COMPLETE, IMPARTIAL, NON-SECTARIAN. 








Illustrated with full-page half-tone engravings. Complete in one volume of over 1,000 pages, 
Compiled from original manuscripts and stenographic reports. A thorough history of the grandest 
achievement and the most important event in modern religious history. 

A FASCINATING STORY. A BOOK OF UNIVERSAL INTEREST. 
A COMPANION OF THE SCHOLAR. OF THE GREATEST VALUE FOR REFERENCE. 
THE WORK EMBODIES: 

Origin of the Parliament of Religions. Biographical sketches of Dr. John Henry Barrows and 
President C. C. Bonney. Proceedings of the meetings of the Parliament. Speeches and addresses 
delivered and essays and papers read at the sessions of the noted gathering. A lucid explanation of 
the Great Religions of the earth. The beliefs of the various Religious Denominations. Narrative as to 
many gatherings held in connection with the Parliament. A general review of the Religious Congresses, 
with a condensed report of the various daily proceedings, addresses, papers, and speeches during the 
entire denominational sessions, both day and evening. Opinions of Eminent Divines in regard to the 
Parliament. Influence of the Parliament upon the Religious Thought of the world. A complete index, 
rendering all subjects at once available. 


Complete in one large volume of over 1,000 pages. Fully illustrated. Two volumes in one. 


PRICE: Fine English Cloth, Gold Side and Back, $2.50; Full Sheep, Library Style, $4.00. 


Sent, post-paid, to any address, on receipt of price. 


AGENT’S COMPLETE OUTFIT, POST-PAID, FOR FIFTY CENTS. 


F. TENNYSON NEELY, 


NEW YORK. Publisher. 





CHICAGO. 
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F. Tennyson Neely’s Publications. 





NECLT D Settee 


Retail Price, 50 Cents. 


LOURDES. Emile Zola. 
THE MINOR CHORD. A Story of a Prima Donna, 

J. Mitchell Chapple. 
CAMPAIGNS OF CURIOSITY. Elizabeth L. Banks. 
LIFE AND SERMONS OF DAVID SWING. 
A DAUGHTER OF JUDAS. 
THE FLYING HALCYON. 
THE NEW MAN AT ROSSMERE. Mrs. J. H. Walworth. 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF MR. DERWENT. 
Thos. Cobb. 


THE PRINCESS OF ALASKA. Richard Henry Savage. 
IN THE QUARTER. Robert W. Chambers. 
THE ANARCHIST. A Story of To-day. 

Richard Henry Savage. 

A RENTED HUSBAND. Voisin. 

HAWAIIAN LIFE; Or, Lazy Letters from Low Latitudes. 

Charles Warren Stoddard. 

LOVE AFFAIRS OF A WORLDLY MAN. Maibelle Justice. 
LOVE LETTERS OF A WORLDLY WOMAN. 

Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 

Julius Chambers. 


Richard Henry Savage. 
Richard Henry Savage. 


ON A MARGIN. 

FOR LIFE AND LOVE. 
THE PASSING SHOW. 
DELILAH OF HARLEM. 
THE MASKED VENUS. Richard Henry Savage. 
PRINCE SCHAMYL’S WOOING. Richard Henry Savage. 


THE LITTLE LADY OF LAGUNITAS. 
Richard Henry Savage. 
Nanci Lewis Greene. 


Richard Henry Savage. 
Richard Henry Savage. 
Richard Henry Savage. 


NANCE. A Kentucky Romance. 


MADAM SAPPHIRA. Edgar Saltus. 
ARE MEN GAY DECEIVERS? Mrs. Frank Leslie. 
MISS MADAM. Opie Reed. 


THE FALLEN RACE. Austyn Granville. 


A YOUNG LADY TO MARRY, and Other French Stories. 
Claretie, Mairet, Guy de Maupassant, Coppee, Noir, and 


Greville. 
THE ADOPTED DAUGHTER. Edgar Fawcett. 
SWEET DANGER. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
BITTER FRUITS. Madam Caro. 


L'EVANGELISTE. Alphonse Daudet. 
REMARKS BY BILL NYE. Edgar Wilson Nye. 
HYPNOTISM. Jules Claretie. 





NEELYS “craic 


Retail Price, 25 Cents. 


NEELY’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. 
(Illustrated.) 350 pages. 
AROUND THE WORLD IN EIGHTY DAYS. 
Jules Verne. 190 pages 
THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, 192 pages. 


WHEN A MAN'S SINGLE. J. M. Barrie. 288 pages. 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. Charles Dickens. 262 pages. 
BEYOND THE CITY. A. Conan Doyle. 
THE MAN IN BLACK. Stanley J. Weyman. 
THE MAHARAJAH’S GUEST. 
THE LAST OF THE VAN SLACKS. Edward S. Van-Zile 


A LOVER'S FATE AND A FRIEND'S COUNSEL. 
Anthony Hope. 


WHAT PEOPLE SAID. An Idle Exiles, 
MARK TWAIN, His Life and Work. Will M. Clemens. 
THE MAJOR. 

ROSE AND NINETTE, 
THE MINISTER’S WEAK POINT. 
AT LOVE'S EXTREMES. Maurice Thompson 
BY RIGHT NOT LAW. R. H. Sherard, 
SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT. Beatrice Harraden. 
DODO: A Detail of the Day. 
A HOLIDAY IN BED, and Other Sketches. J, M. Barrie. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS: His Life and Voyages. 
Franc B. Wilkie. 


IN DARKEST ENGLAND AND THE WAY OUT. 
Gen. Booth, 


Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Ik. Marvel (Donald G. Mitchell), 
Paul Bourget. 


An Indian Exile. 


Major Randolph Gore Hampton. 
Alphonse Daudet. 
David Maclure. 


E, F. Benson, 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 
DREAM LIFE. 
COSMOPOLIS. 


REVERIES OF A BACHELOR, 
Ik. Marvel (Donald G. Mitchell). 


WAS IT SUICIDE? Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
POEMS AND YARNS. James Whitcomb Riley and Bill Nye. 


AN ENGLISH GIRL IN AMERICA. 
Tallulah Matteson Powell, 


SPARKS FROM THE PEN OF BILL NYE. 
PEOPLE'S REFERENCE BOOK. 999,999 Facts. 
MARTHA WASHINGTON COOK BOOK. 
HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 
SOCIAL ETIQUETTE. 
LOOKING FORWARD. 


Emily S. Bouton. 
Emily S. Bouton 





For sale everywhere, or sent, post-paid, by the publisher, on receipt of price. 


F. TENNYSON NEELY, | 


CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK. 
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Agreeable yay A 


Preventives in season are much surer than belated ’ 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver 
and Bowels ts the strongest safeguard against 
TTeadaches, Racking Colds or Fevers. Bus 


S f Fy 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing \) 
and refreshing the system without weaken- | 
ing it. Permanently curing constipation | 
and tts effects. 


Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free 
Srom objectionable sub- 
stances. Physicians re- 
commend tt. Millions 
have found it invaluable. 








Manufactured by 


California Fig Syrup Co. 





























fi Sold everywhere in soc. and $r bottles. 
‘Alot cross buNS Hot crossbUNS Our BRANDS 
aoe ~Ny 
| 4 ot STLLBOURNE. 
Daverio A. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ROSABEL. 
SEMPER IDEM, 
i DEVON. 
% 
itso URN E\fius 6: 
rr oe sols 
PHILADELPHIA. 





T! 1E Millbourné Mills flour is proverbial for strength and purity all over the Quaker City, near which 


bakery at their Philadelphia office, and make daily trials of their wares. The company are prepared to 
deliver this flour by the barrel at any railroad depot in the United States at closely competitive prices. 





it has been manufactured for over one hundred and thirty-five years. The millers maintain a large 
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SEND 15 CENTS FOR THIS 








BEAUTIFUL 


BOOK. 





OWARD.  ASUNRISE 
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c 2 SW Ole pe scene 


| aS Kane 


PUBLISHED BY THE 






INTERNATIONAL OTEAMSHIP Co 


en AE 


The Popular Route 


Bet 
and NOVA SCOTIA. 











J. B. COYLE 





Manager, Portland, Me 
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A. WALDRON, Gene 
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cen BOSTON, EASTERN [AINE, NEW BRUNSWICK, 






ral Agent, Boston. 
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oi, ‘nis headway, ew FERST-CLASS 


per n rdinary intelli 


within from two to six weeks’ home study of his book ata 
ad of only #3; and, further. that he will return the money 


n all cases of failure. 


York, guarantees that any 
erson of ordinary » BOCK-KEEPER We advise all readers of Godeyv whe 
gence can become a subject to send to Mr. Goodwin for further particulars. 
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4 You desire to be Stylish 






qe will tell yam how —? 
erlinze the Puffed Sleeves and ig 
q Skirts cf your Spring pair Summ 
¢ Coslun 
and your y A 
desire will Z : 
be realized Comes in 
° three 
weights. P 


Puffed Sleeves and Skirts will not 
lose their shape if lined with Fibre 
Chamois—unaffected by dampness 


endorsed by all leading modistes. 
Lining Counter— Leading Dry Goods Stores. 
ee nt li ila al Pee 
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BEST TOURISTS’ OR 
HAND CAMERA. 


nd for Description 


/ 


and Samples of Wor 


BOSTON CAMERA MFG. CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 








IvoRY 
SOAP 


It FLOATS 


The detestable odors of many 
hotel and sleeping car soaps are in- 
tended to conceal the poor quality 
of the soap itself. The traveler 
who wishes to thoroughly enjoy 
his toilet and bath, will carry a 
piece of Ivory Soap in his toilet 
case. 
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THE Progress © Damace Co., Cin'Ti. 


HE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh St., 
NEW YORK. 


Opposite Grace Church. 





EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upward. 
The great popularity the St. 
Denis has acquired can readily be 
location, its 


traced to its unique 


homelike atmosphere, the peculiar 
excellence of its cuisine and service, 


and its very moderate 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


prices. 





Henry F. Miller. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


Standard and 
Reliable 


PIANOS 


88a BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Nothing could be fairer than this. 
© are interested in this 

















